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WINDSTORM INSURANCE 


The sudden and severe storm 
passes on—leaving behind it seri- 
ously damaged property that should 
have been protected by Windstorm 
Insurance. 


Reports from all parts of the 
country show that no section is im- 
mune. A windstorm may strike and 
damage the large factory building or 
the humble dwelling with equal ease. 


Prevention methods can be used 
against fire or explosion, but Wind- 
storm Insurance is’ the only 
means of protection against the 
destruction caused by the unex- 
pected storm. 


Credit men should not overlook 
Windstorm Insurance as a necessity 
for the protection of credit against 
the “unexpected.” 


COMMERCIAL UNION 
FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


OF NEW YORK 


CHICAGO SAN 


FRANCISCO 


ATLANTA 
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When Stocks are Low 
When Stocks are High 


NVENTORIES show your customers 
whether their insurance is adequate 
when their stocks are usually low. This 
should show them the importance of 
adjusting their insurance from time to 
time in keeping with higher stock values 
at other seasons. 


Credit is known by the insurance it 


keeps, and there is Quality in insurance. 


UEEN INSURANCE (Co. 
OF AMERICA 


HOME OFFICE: 84 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK 
Incorporated in New York State 1891 


STATEMENT, JANUARY 1, 1925 


Total Assets $19,442,403.90 
Liabilities 13,558,652.69 
= 883,751.21 

3,000 00 

Net ll to Policyholders . . 8,883,751.21 


Western Dept.: CHICAGO, ILL.—F. P. Hamilton, Mgr. Canadian Dept.: MONTREAL, QUE.—J. H. Labelle, Mgr. 

Southern Dept.: ATLANTA, GA.—S. Y. Tupper, Mgr. Maritime Prov. Dept.: HALIFAX, N. S.—T. E. Patterson, Mgr. 

Pacific Dept.: SAN FRANCISCO—Rolla V. Watt, Mgr. Cuban Dept.: HAVANA, CUBA—Trust Co. of ‘Cte Mgrs. 
Marine Dept.: NEW YORK CITY—John E. Hoffman, Mgr. 


FIRE AUTOMOBILE MARINE 
EXPLOSION RIOT & CIVIL COMMOTION TOURIST 
SPRINKLER LEAKAGE WINDSTORM REGISTERED MAIL 
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When a single fire 
is equal to a conflagration 


os eciaamdeecnaiaata naieiibiaaies 


American business has grown to such gigantic proportions, its property 
values have become so great, that a single fire in a large plant may assume 


the proportions and importance of a great conflagration. 


+ inch gl et ARRON i 


The great conflagrations of the past century, particularly in New 
York, Chicago, Baltimore, and San Francisco, have been the acid test of 
an insurance company’s true worth. The record of the Hartford Fire 
Insurance Company at the time of the San Francisco disaster fills several 
pages in its history, but the comment of the San Francisco Chronicle gives 


an outsider’s observations of Hartford methods: 


“The Hartford Fire is one of the companies spoken of very highly in | | 
the matter of adjustments. It had such a strong force of capable | 
men to handle claims that, although its losses were larger than ) 
those of any other company, it disposed of its obligations promptly.” 


ARTI ite wheat ot a 


The record of the Hartford in all conflagrations for over one hundred 


aan wi. 


years indicates not only the financial strength of the company, but also 


the spirit of the organization in meeting any obligations it may assume. 


HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


kvicselitetadt nl eid AMT ees i eA 
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The Hartford Fire Insurance Company and the Hartford Accident and 
Indemnity Company write practically every form of insurance except life 
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Abraham Lincoln 


Made in Chicago, April, 1860 
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How Lincoln, the Lawyer, 
Answered a Credit Inquiry 


The Letter 


Answering an inquiry from a New York 
concern, as to the credit standing of one 
of his neighbors, Lincoln, before his 
election to the Presidency, wrote the 
following letter: 


Yours of the 10th received. First of all, 
he has a wife and baby; together they ought 
to be worth $500,000 to any man. Second- 
ly, he has an office in which there is a table 
worth $1.50 and three chairs worth, say, $1. 
Last of all, there is in one corner a large rat- 
hole, which will bear looking into. 


Respectfully, 








A. Lincoln. 
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The 
INSURANCE CREDIT MAN 


ISHONEST insurance claims are directly traceable 

to the character of the assured and the time to 

settle such claims once and for all is before the insur- 
ance is written. 


The insurance policy as a promise to pay in the event 
of loss is a grant of credit. Moral hazard and credit 
cannot walk together with safety. 


The elusiveness of moral hazard and the similarity of 
our credit problem to that of mercantile businesses are 
the reasons for our maintaining a thoroughly modern 
credit department as a means to reduce the number of 
dishonest claims. 


The “America Fore” Group of Fire Insurance Companies 


AMERICAN EAGLE FIDELITY-PHENIX 


Jhe CONTINENTAL First AMERICAN 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES 
Eighty Maiden Lane, New York.NY. 


ERNEST STURM, Chairman oF tHe Boaro. 
PAUL L.HAID, Presiovenrt. 
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Why I Left Sales Work 


The Credit Manager Gets Into the Hearts of Men 
By An Ex-Sales-Manager 


and went into credit work chiefly 

because I believe that in the field of 

credit there is a greater opportun- 
ity for the development of a man’s 
judgment, intelligence and knowledge 
than in the field of sales. 

The credit manager can, with profit, 
spend his spare time in study. There is 
a science of credits and an increasing 
number of books, such as are reviewed 
regularly in the Crepir MontHiy. That 
is what makes credits a profession. 

The salesman can study with. profit 
also, but has no such incentive as the 
credit manager to get to the very bot- 
tom of a situation, to take the whole 
machine apart and to see what makes 
it tick. The salesman is usually through 
when he has induced the’ customer to 
sign on the dotted line. 

One of the most attractive things about 
the profession is that it gets’ you into 
the hearts of men, for the credit manager 
must be, among other things, 


i VOLUNTARILY LEFT sales work 


(1) A father confessor 
(2) A big brother 
(3) A secret service man. 


In sales work the burden of proof is 
on the salesman; the credit manager has 
something that the other fellow wants 
and therefore the burden of proof is on 
the customer. 

While the salesman needs personality 
and energy the credit manager needs per- 
sonality, energy, tact, ability to analyze 
character and, most of all, judgment. 

Think of the difficulties the credit 
manager must overcome in analyzing a 
great variety of facts on a customer! 
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VA <REDIT MANAGER 
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Think of the personality and tact re- 
auired to collect overdue accounts and 
keep the customer’s good will. 

I know of one case in which from an 
accountant’s point of view the concern 
seeking credit looked like an excellent 
risk. They manufactured on an appar- 
ently safe basis and even received their 
payments before shipment of the finished 
article. 

From the salesman’s point of view 
all was rosy; but the credit manager 
found three facts which caused him to 
look with ‘suspicion on the -order: 


First, the principals of the concern 
lacked experience in business. 

Second, there was a somewhat shady 
incident in the past of one of the prin- 
cipals. 

Third, the set-up was such that a 
fraudulent failure would have been ex- 
ceedingly easy to arrange. 


On the strength of these facts the order 
was turned down and the company that 
had been asked to grant credit avoided 
a loss of several thousand dollars. 

I know from personal experience the 
fascinations of selling but to my mind 
they do not compare with those of decid- 
ing upon credit risks. And this prefer- 
ence comes after an intimate study of 
each of these kinds of work. 


The Great Draw-Back 


It has been said that the concern which 
is unconscious of the existence of its 
credit department is the one with the 
best credit department. A_ perfectly 
functioning alimentary canal which never 
gives signals of distress is the most de- 
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sirable one that the human body can 
possess. This fact is a draw-back to 
credit work because it means that the 
credit manager does not receive the rec- 
ognition, either in salary or in other 
ways, that is accorded to a sales manager 
of equal efficiency. 


The National Association of Credit 
Men and the leaders of the credit pro- 
fession who constitute it, have already 
done a great deal toward the proper 
recognition of the credit department. 
But there is still much to be done. 

The credit manager who loves his 
work and who has no one dependent 
upon him is often willing to make the 
necessary monetary sacrifice and stay in 
the profession. I believe, however, that 
just as some clergymen are forced by 
economic needs to seek more remunerative 
labors, so many credit managers of the 
younger generation (to which I belong) 
are being drawn away from the fascinat- 
ing and very important field of credits 
into other fields where the remunera- 
tion is higher. It is my fervent hope 
that as time goes on and the professional 
quality of credits is better understood, 
the material rewards will increase. 


We cannot expect those rewards to in- 
crease, either in individual cases or on 
the average, unless we build up, through 
the full use of our energy and brains, a 
reputation for the credit profession. 

It is up to each of us to be worthy of 
our profession and also to neglect no 
legitimate opportunity to show the vital 
work that is done, in good times and 
bad, by a credit department that lives up 
to its great possibilities. 
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BankruptcyLaw Amendments 
Bill Introduced as Recommended by Organized Credit Men 
By W. Randolph Montgomery 


Counsel, National Association of Credit Men 


HE Bankruptcy Committee of the 

National Association of Credit 

Men, in collaboration with similar 

committees of the American Bar 
Association, the Commercial Law League 
of America, the Merchants Protective As- 
sociation of New York City, and other or- 
ganizations, has agreed upon a bill to 
amend the Bankruptcy Act which if en- 
acted into law will strike what it is hoped 
will be a successful blow at many of the 
evils which have grown up under the 
present law. 


The bill H. R. 8119 was introduced in 
the House of Representatives by Honor- 
able Earl C. Michener, of Adrian, Michi- 
gan, a member of the Judiciary Committee 
of the House, and an able champion of a 
sound and conservative program for the 
modification of the law. 


It is not proposed.in this article to 
reproduce the amends in toto but any 
reader who is desirous of examining a 
copy of the amendatory bill may obtain 
it by addressing the office of the National 
Association of Credit Men, 41 Park Row, 
New York. 


The more important amendments may 
be classified for the purpose of this ar- 
ticle under the following headings: 

Those which are: 


(I) Directed at evasion of the Bank- 
ruptcy Act; 

(II) Designed to cure the evil of 
the collusive petition; 

(III) To prevent fraudulent composi- 
tions; 

(IV) Rendering it more difficult for a 
dishonest debtor to obtain a dis- 
charge ; 

(V) To strengthen the criminal pro- 
visions of the Act; 

(VI) To promote and facilitate co- 


operation between creditors. 


I.—Evasion of the Bankruptcy Act 


It is proposed to amend the law so that 
there will no longer be any uncertainty 
as to whether or not so-called “Massa- 
chusetts trusts” may be adjudicated bank- 
rupt; and another and most important 
amendment to clarify Section 3 (a) 4, so 
that the original intention of this sub- 
division may be carried into effect, making 
the appointment of a Receiver in Equity 
in the Federal Courts or under the State 
aws during insolvency an act of bank- 
ruptcy. If adopted, this amendment will 
have the effect of correcting the present 
abuse of equity receiverships of corpora- 
tions which are insolvent according to 
the Bankruptcy law definition, and will put 
a weapon in the hands of the creditors to 
prevent the granting of excessive fees 
to favored receivers and attorneys such 
as would never be allowed were the estate 
administered in bankruptcy. This pro- 
posed amendment is not a new departure 


but was the original intention of the 
framers of the amendment to this Sec- 
tion in 1903. 


II—To Cure the Evil of the 
Collusive Petition 


An amendment is proposed which will 
make it unnecessary to file schedules with 
a voluntary petition in bankruptcy, placing 
voluntary and involuntary bankruptcy pe- 
titions precisely on the same basis with 
respect to the schedules. That is, under 
the amendment proposed, schedules are to 
be filed in the case of an involuntary 
bankrupt within ten days after adjudica- 
tion, and in the case of a voluntary 
bankrupt within ten days after the filing 
of the petition, unless in either case fur- 
ther time is granted. The object of this 
amendment is to destroy the justification 
now offered by bankruptcy practitioners 
for the filing of collusive or so-called 
“voluntary-involuntary” petitions, to wit, 
that the preparation of the schedules is a 
long and arduous task, and that the filing 
of a voluntary petition is not possible in 
the great majority of cases because quick 
action is necessary, and the matter cannot 
safely. be delayed until schedules have 
been prepared. If this amendment be 
adopted there will no longer be any ap- 
parent excuse for the filing of the collu- 
sive petition. 


III.—To Prevent Fraudulent 
Compositions 


One of the greatest obstacles to honest 
bankruptcy administration has been the 
practice which has prevailed since the 
amendment to Section 12 (a) of the 
Bankruptcy Act which permits the offer- 
ing of terms of composition before ad- 
judication. This section of the Act now 
provides that upon the filing of an offer 
of composition, action upon the petition 
for adjudication shall be stayed. The re- 
sult has been that an offer of composition 
has been filed, resulting in an automatic 
stay of any further proceedings on the 
petition for adjudication, and delay after 
delay has been obtained on one pretext 
or another, while the estate meanwhile has 
remained in the hands of the bankrupt 
without any adequate supervision or con- 
trol. If the composition is finally ap- 
proved, under such circumstances, perhaps 
no harm results; but if the composition 
eventually fails, the experience of credi- 
tors has been that the estate has been 
eventually turned over to the Trustee 
after having been systematically depleted 


. by the bankrupt, and all evidence of con- 


cealment of assets effectually destroyed. 


The amendment which proposes to cure 
this evil is the simple proviso that action 
upon the petition for adjudication shall 
not be delayed upon the filing of an offer 
of composition, except that the Court for 
good cause shown may in its discretion 
delay such action upon such terms and 
conditions for the protection of, and in- 
demnity against loss by the bankrupt es- 
tate as may be proper. 


Another important amendment which 
comes within the above classification is 
that proposed to Section 64 (b), to the 
effect that where the confirmation of com- 
position terms has been refused or set 
aside upon the objection, and through the 
efforts, and at the expense of one or 
more creditors, the expense of such 
creditors in opposing such composition 
shall be entitled to priority in advance of 
the payment of dividends to creditors. 


IV —Discharge 


Amendments to the discharge provisions 
of the Act, (Sec. 14-b) have been pro- 
posed which will make it obligatory on 
the Court to refuse a discharge if it be 
proved that the bankrupt has destroyed, 
mutilated, falsified, concealed or failed to 
keep books of account or records from 
which his financial condition or business 
transactions might be ascertained, unless 
the Court deems such failure or acts to 
have been justified under all the circum- 
stances of the case; or, if the bankrupt 
has obtained money or property on credit, 
or obtained an extension or renewal of 
credit, by making, or publishing, or caus- 
ing to be made or published, in any man- 
ner whatsoever, a material false statement 
in writing of his financial condition. 

The obtaining of a discharge in bank- 
ruptcy within six years, whether as the 
result of involuntary or voluntary pro- 
ceedings, has been made a bar to dis- 
charge, and the very excellent provision 
of the English Bankruptcy Law, has been 
adopted virtually verbatim, placing it in 
the discretion of the Court to refuse a 
discharge if the bankrupt has failed to 
make a reasonable explanation of any 
losses of assets or deficiency of assets to 
meet his liabilities. 

The conferees have approved, further- 
more, a proposal to shift the burden of 
proof to the bankrupt to show that he is 
entitled to a discharge if, upon the hear- 
ing to an objection to discharge, an ob- 
jector shall show to the satisfaction of 
the Court that there are reasonable 
grounds for believing that the bankrupt 
has committed any of the acts which 
would prevent his discharge. 


The foregoing amendments to the dis- 
charge provisions of the Act should com- 
mend themselves to creditors generally, 
and there would seem to be no valid ob- 
jection which could be raised against them 
except by dishonest bankrupts or their 
counsel. The right of the honest bankrupt 
to obtain the discharge to which he is 
justly entitled is in no way modified or 
curtailed. 

V.—tThe Criminal Provisions 

The more important amendments to the 
criminal provisions of the Act are those 
which increase the maximum period of 
imprisonment under Section 29 (b) from 
three years to five rs; extend the 
period of limitation for prosecution of 
bankruptcy crimes from one year to three 
years; and make criminal for the first time 
the concealment, destruction, mutilation, 

. (Continued on page 28) 
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Help the Doctor! 


Increasing the Curative Work of Credit Protection Fund 


ANY physicians say that most 
of our ailments arise because 
we do not know how to prevent 
them, and that ailments become 
disastrous because we do not know what 
to do about them when we have them. 
The same condition exists in the busi- 
ness world. 
There are many business men who do 
not take the proper precautions in pre- 


By William Gregg 


cial statements. Look up a prospective 
debtor’s history more than five years 
back. Find out how many years he 
has been in business. 

(4) Obtain, nationally, experiences 
of ledger information about a cus- 
tomer through Credit Interchange Bu- 
reaus. 

(5) Determine whether or not the 
customer is endorsing notes for other 
persons. 

(6) Where possible apply to a man’s 
trade association and his bank for 


drawn from the fund, but from the per 
capita dues of the National Association 
of Credit Men. 


The following typical cases were inves- 
tigated and followed through to a con- 
viction by the Credit Protection Depart- 
ment: 


Rialto Cloak & Suit Co., N. Y.; two 
debtors sentenced to 3 years and euch 
fined $10,000. 





Credit Protection 


Doctor : National Association of Credit Men 


Patient 
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venting the commercial crook from doing 
his crafty work, and they do not know 
what to do after they have been de- 
frauded. 

The Credit Protection Fund of the 
National Association of Credit Men, 
which will soon approach the $2,000,000 
mark, is being spent to help the business 
man who suffers losses through credit 
frauds. But it cannot operate satisfac- 
torily unless business men assist the 
work of the Credit Protection Depart- 
ment. Besides, if the business man’s as- 
sistance is feeble, the extra effort falling 
upon the department, will waste money 
that might otherwise be spent for addi- 
tional cases. 

Credit executives interested in the work 
of the Fund must help. By helping your- 
self to keep out of tangles with commer- 
cial crooks, you will help the Fund. When 
you do become ensnared, you still can help 
with evidence properly prepared and leads 
for investigation to build up the case to 
its greatest strength. 

There are twelve ingredients in the 
cure for commercial fraud. They are a 
dozen general principles that every credit 
manager should know, but which they 
sometimes overlook. I list them here 
largely for the 2ttention of business men 
who are not entirely occupied with credit 
work and for the embryo credit men 
in subordinate positions in credit depart- 
ments. 


(1) Preserve all financial statements 
and the envelopes in which they are 
mailed. Be sure these statements are 
dated and signed and have the Credit 
Manager and his assistant affix their 
signatures to the envelope to provide 
Proof of the receipt of the mail. 

(2) Determine whether or not a 
financial statement is really a financial 
statement. Round numbers are insuf- 
ficient to indicate the state of a busi- 
ness. Look behind the statement and 
see that it tells where the assets are 
and whether or not it indicates any 
lien against them such as a mortgage 
in the case of real estate. 

(3) Do not be satisfied with finan- 


information. . 

(7) Check carefully the man who 
has made compromise settlements. 

(8) Check carefully every first un- 
solicited order. Beware of easy orders, 
large emergency orders; and avoid 
carelessness that may accompany speed 
in checking them. 

(9) Watch out for unwarranted or- 
ders such as increased orders when 
business conditions or the season in an 
industry does not warrant them. Ac- 
counts soon pyramid in this manner 
by orders that constantly increase. 

(10) Beware of the man who buys 
big orders on long time future pav- 
ments out of proportion to his past 
sales. 

(11) Note whether or not a firm al- 
most consistently fails to have its cor- 
respondence and its orders signed or 
the concern which does not contirm 
orders by some person in authority. 

(12) Watch for similarity of names 
and stationery. Become familiar with 
firm names and their characteristic 
stationery. 


If the business burglar should fool you, 
proceed with dispatch, but also with 
proper preparation, in calling for the as- 
sistance of the Credit Protection Depart- 
ment. Here are four steps in this pro- 
ceedure. 


1. Gather all financial statements re- 
ceived from the bankrupt. 

2. Communicate with other concerns 
that you know or believe have done 
business with the crook and discover 
whether or not they have any of his 
financial statements. 

3. Gather all facts that have the 
slightest indication that criminal fraud 
has been perpetrated. 

4. Present all your data to the Credit 
Protection Department in your district. 


In the first seven months that the Credit 
Protection Fund was in: operation there 
were about 

500 cases handled 

150 indictments obtained 

30 convictions secured 
$100,000 recovered in assets. 
This work was accomplished at an ex- 
penditure of about $80,000. About one- 
quarter: of this sum represents overhead 
or operation costs which were not with- 


Norman Creech, Latta, S. C.; sen- 
tenced to 18 months. 


Superior Service Co., New York City. 
These defendants received sentences 
ranging from 18 months to five years 
probation:—Joseph Horenstein, Samuel] 
Schmuckler, Nat Wilson, Isadore Ger- 
stel, Alfred Tannenbaum, Jacob Weiss- 
berger, Abraham Glotzer. 

Pete Thomas, Four Rivers, Mass.; 
sentenced to six months and the two 
attorneys who connived with him each 
sentenced to one year. 

W. William Levinson, Cincinnati, O.: 


sentenced to four ears and fined 
$2,000. " i 


A. Goldstein, Milledgeville, Ga.; sen- 
tenced to four years, 


Many of the cases here outlined would 
have been more costly in investigating 
if it had not been for the able assistance 
of some of the creditors in supplying the 
Credit Protection Department with evi- 
dence and clues that saved time for in- 


vestigators and as a result the resources 
of the Fund. 


The Association has a staff of thirty 
trained investigators and three offices 
(New York, Chicago, and San Francis- 
co). Besides this the Association has at 
its call several emergency investigators 
in numerous regions of the country on 
whom it can call as occasions demand. 

The present policy of the Credit Pro- 
tection Department is to concentrate upon 
those cases that are most obviously ac- 
tionable. Where a case indicates that the 
complainant is not fairly certain even of 
the existence of fraud or where he has 
not taken the trouble to collect sufficient 
evidence, the Department must necessarily 
return the case for better preparation and 
throw its energies into cases that can be 
speedily brought to a successful conclusion. 
Such cases have a deterrent effect from 
which all legitimate business derives a 
benefit. 

Help the doctor to get you well! 

Prepare your case to the best of your 
ability and the Association will give its 
best assistance to you. 
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New York was Host in 1904 


The Last N. A. C. M. Convention in Manhattan 


By Chas. E. Meek 
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American Exchange-Pacific National Bank, New York 
Chairman, Entertainment Committee, 3lst Annual N. A. C. M. Convention 


1904 


New YORK City 
BANK CLEARINGS 


ciation of Credit Men, to be held 

in New York City, recall vividly 
to some of us earlier members of the 
Association the last of our Conventions 
held in New York, namely that of 1904. 
As Secretary-Treasurer of the National 
Association I reported to that Conven- 
tion a total membership ef 5327—which 
looks small in comparison with our pres- 
ent membership of almost 30,000. 


The population of the city that acted as 
host in 1904 was under 3,800,000; today it 
is around 6,000,000. In those days there 
were about 125 banking offices in New 
York; there are now 474. The annual 
bank clearings were about sixty-six bil- 
lions; in 1925 they were $283,619,244,637. 

The outgoing president was J. Harry 
Tregoe of Baltimore and the president 
we elected at that Convention was Fred- 
erick: W. Standart, of the C. S. Morley 
Mercantile Co., Denver. 


The Committee on Credentials reported 
a total of individual members and dele- 
gates present of 280, of alternates and 
visitors 144, and of ladies 176, making a 
total convention attendance of 600. There 
were 212 votes cast by proxy. Indeed, the 
Convention, which had many of the as- 
pects of a political convention in minia- 
ture, gave considerable time and atten- 
tion to political association matters. The 
delegate with the most proxies in his 
pocket was the most popular man at the 
Convention and all through the four days 
there were conferences and discussions 
leading up to the election on the last day. 


Credit Problems Studied 


As is usual in all credit men’s gather- 
ings, there was a serious consideration of 
credit problems. Perhaps the most lively 
debate was on the subject of the com- 
paratively new subject of adjustment 
bureaus. Printed forms used by credit 
departments also came in for a great deal 
of discussion. 


REPARATIONS for the 1926 
P Convention of the National Asso- 


tf sonneritt 


1904 
RELATIVE SIZE OF NACM. MEMBERSHIP 


1926 





The important Legislative Committee in 
its report covered the Bulk Sales Law, 
attempts to repeal the National Bank- 
ruptcy Act, and législation regarding false 
statements sent through the mails. 


One of the principal features of the 
New York Convention of 1904 was the 
oratory turned loose by varidus cham- 
pions of cities which desired to act as 
hosts to the next convention of the As- 
sociation. In those days local delega- 
tions would often bring along the lead- 
ing orators of their communities and these 
silver-tongues would fill the convention 
hall with iridescent word pictures. 


Among the radical changes in New 
York City since those days may be noted 
the facts that the automobile has driven 
horses off of our streets; that Fifth Ave- 
nue at certain hours of the day is the most 
congested street in the world, and that a 
vast majority of our population travel un- 
derground now instead of on the surface 
as in years gone by. One of the enter- 
tainment features was an evening ride on 
horse-drawn buses, winding up with sup- 
per at a roof garden. 


There was an all-day trip up the Hud- 
son, during which it was planned to hold 
a business session. The vessel chartered 
for this purpose was the ill-fated General 
Slocum, which the day before burned to 
the water’s edge causing the death of sev- 
eral hundred women and children—one of 
the most frightful holocausts in the his- 
tory of the United States. 


We learned of this disaster at 11 A. M. 
on the day it occurred. The leader of the 
22nd Regiment Band and the caterer, 
George Kiefer, thought that the excursion 
of the following day would have to be 
called off, but we were able to secure 
the steamer Rosedale, a much smaller 
craft, and by means of unusual efforts on 
the part of all concerned we were able 
to carry through our excursion according 
to schedule. 
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1926 - 1904 
NUMBER OF LOCAL 
C.MS ASSOCIATIONS 


On the Rosedale we were not able to 
hold a business meeting but there was a 
strong demand for religious service of 
some kind. The outgoing President, J. 
Harry Tregoe, was called upon to offer 
prayer. There was an atmosphere of ten- 
sion as we traveled up the broad Hudson, 
induced by the thought in everyone’s mind 
that we ourselves might have been aboard 
= General Slocum at the time she took 

re. 


Evening Parade at West Point 


After the always unforgettable evening 
parade at West Point, we witnessed the 
solemn ceremony of the swearing in of 
new recruits, a group of lads from every 
state in the Union, clad in grotesquely 
ill-fitting uniforms. Their first experience 
as soldiers. A number of those boys 
must have been generals in 1918 in the 
greatest army Uncle Sam ever put into _ 
the field. - 

The Convention was held in the Hotel 
Savoy, at 59th Street and Fifth Avenue. 
This is one of the many beautiful build- 
ings that are now being demolished in © 
New York to be replaced by larger and © 
more modern structures. 


The Convention wound up with a ban- © 
quet at the Waldorf-Astoria. As outgo- 
ing President of the New York Credit © 
Men’s Association at that time, I had 
ample opportunity to test the degree of © 
cordiality toward the New York Asso- 7 
ciation on the part of the delegates from ~ 
other cities. I confirmed a belief that I : 
had already held and that I have held zi 
ever since. The belief is that among ~ 
credit executives there is an unusually | 
strong feeling of brotherhood, regardless t 
of what section of the country they may | 
come from or what line of business they 
follow; and this feeling is manifested in 7 
many pleasant as well as utilitarian ways. | 
Speaking for myself, I can say that many | 
of the strongest friendships of my life) 
have had their start at gatherings, large 
and small, of credit men. 
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Credit Men 60% Salesmen 


Policy of Certain-Teed Products Corporation 


By Fred A. Farnham 


General Credit Manager, Certain-teed Products Corporation, New York 


FEW WEEKS ago, a fellow 
credit manager dropped in to see 
me and seemed astonished when, 
in the course of our discussion, I 
told him—without moving from my desk 
or referring to any imposing looking file 
—what our total collections in all branches 
the day before had been, how this figure 
compared with the collections of the same 
day a year ago and with those of a month 
ago. But he seemed even more aston- 
ished when I told him with the same ease 
what had been the sales in the four lines 
we sell of our Niagara Falls branch for 
the day previous and what had been their 
total credits to accounts receivable that 
day and for the entire month up to that 
day and the sales last year for the same 
period. 
“What else can you tell me by a turn 
of the swivel of your chair?” he asked. 


“Well,” I said, “would you be interested 
in knowing what any given firm in any 
part of the United States owes us at 
this time?” 


“Yes,” he said, “if you can do it with- 
out pressing a button, tell me what the 
Bibble Contracting Company, of Ross, 
California, owes you. I should think they 
would be on your books.” 


It was merely a matter of reierring to 
a sheaf of sheets in my desk drawer to 
tell him that this firm had ordered from 
us goods in the amount of $450, but this 
amount was not yet due. 


Since all sales are made and credits ex- 
tended through our branch offices, my vis- 
itor was at first inclined to think that 
the instantaneous availability of all these 
financial statistics was some kind of 
“efficiency stunt”; but, as a matter of fact, 
our Credit Department would not have 
been keeping pace with the constant 
growth of our business if we had not been 
able to develop, as the sales.and manu- 
facturing departments went ahead, meth- 
ods which would permit a complete and 
detailed analysis of the company’s finan- 
cial situation at any given moment), 








A dit reference file card, showing ratings, time, credit limits, terms and other information, is made out for every new credit 
aaa Bae gs a s visible credit file, where it can be referred to instantly. Records of each order are kept on ausiliary 
cards (actual size of each card, 6 x 4 inches). 
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Frep A. FARNHAM 


In an age when we can know to-day 
what was unearthed in King Tut-ankh- 
amen’s tomb in Egypt yesterday, it seems 
to me we might know with equal prompt- 
ness what every day brings forth in our 
various offices. Of course, the branches 
further West cannot defy distance and 
must be several days behind, but they use 
the Air Mail Service, and if advisable 
the telegraph—so we are in very close 
touch with them also. 

The daily, monthly and supplemental 
reports are invaluable in furnishing a 
control of the company’s credits and col- 
lections. Any weakness is at once dis- 
cernible; any abnormal condition can be 
investigated and checked. But, if I am 
to comply with the request of the editor 
of the Crepir MontHty (“Describe the 
whole workings of your Credit Depart- 
ment,” he said cheerfully,) I think I'd 
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better start at the beginning, instead of at 
the conclusion. 

As far as credit is concerned, we have 
five branch offices in the United States— 
East St. Louis, Niagara Falls, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, and Richmond, California. 
These may operate for several sales of- 
fices. ‘Every credit manager has a map 
showing the states, counties and towns in 
his territory, and a loose-leaf book from 
which he can tell instantly whether a 
town or county is in his district or not. 
This book also indicates the Sales Mana- 
ger and salesman handling each town. 

When an order comes in, it goes, after 
being written up, to the registration clerk 
who registers it under a register number 
and sales number, and enters the custom- 
er’s name and address and date of order. 
Later, she puts in a remaining blank the 
date of shipment. Each day’s order num- 
bers, I might add, begin with the number 
of the month, day and yeag,. For example, 
the first number on March fdurth would 
be 3-4-26. 


The order then goes to the Credit De- 
partment. If the account is an old one, 
entry is made on the corresponding credit 
card; and the agency ratings, credit limit, 
if any, and the number of the last order, 
if the order was received within the last 
three months, are all noted on the order, 
which then goes on to the Shipping De- 
partment. 


Orders from new customers are laid 
aside until the others have been handled, 
and then taken up for consideration. 
After investigation, which includes usual 
methods, a temporary credit limit may be 
allowed or the orders may be placed in 
the “Orders Held for Credit File,” until 
sufficient information is obtained to war- 
rant a decision. 


All our Credit Managers are instructed 
that if, after investigation, credit cannot 
be O.K.’d or satisfactory shipping ar- 
rangements made with the customer with- 
in three weeks, the order should be can- 
celled, and the customer, the Sales De- 
partment and the salesman so notified. If 
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Open accounts are entered on this statement and whether an account is less 


there is any advance in prices, the Credit 
Department goes through all orders in 
the “Hold” file and takes out orders af- 
fected, either securing customer’s permis- 
sion to ship promptly under satisfactory 
arrangements or cancelling order. 

In extending credits, our managers are 
advised to follow a policy rather than 
rules. The policy is this: We are build- 
ing a permanent and growing business, 
and we want customers of the same kind 
on our books. We are not so much in- 
terested in one order as in establishing 
another outlet for our goods; we are con- 
cerned with a man’s prospects and what 
his relationships will mean to us in the 
future, and if these give promise of being 
valuable, we must help him, if necessary, 
to build up his credit. 

In other words, the credit men must 
have the sales point of view. Our credit 
executives are 60% salesmen, and they 
think in terms of sales opportunities. 
Their final judgment after studying rat- 
ings, the salesman’s reports and general 
reports, is based on the question: What 
is good business in this case? 

But now to get back to the routine 
again. When a new account is accepted 
for credit, a card is 
made out and put in the 
visible credit file which 
is the type of file used 
throughout all our offices. 
This card, as shown in 
the illustration, shows 
ratings, time and credit 
limits, terms and other 
information, and pro- 
vides a space for yearly 
volume totals. An aux- 
iliary card keeps the rec- 
ords on each order. 


Where a credit limit 
of more than $1000 is 
decided upon, the facts 
and material in the case 
are referred to my office 
for approval or credit 
suggestions. If every- 
thing is satisfactory, the 
material is simply re- 
turned to the branch for 
its credit files; if it 
seems advisable to re- 
verse the local credit 
man’s judgment, this can 
be done before the goods 
are shipped. 


While we do not keep 
any credit information 
on individual accounts 
here in New York, the 
correspondence files con- 
tain a summary of the 
situation wherever spe- 
cial cases have come wp. 

Now, as to the reports 
which keep me in almost 
as close touch with all 
our credit departments 
as if they were settled 
on the next floor, I 
shall try and point out 
how simple they are. 






a glance. 


Reports from Branches 


1. Daily Sales and Collection Statement. 

These reports are made up by the local 
bookkeeping departments at the close of 
every day, a task which can be done very 
quickly with the speedy, key-driven cal- 
culating machines which are used for fig- 
uring. Notice the recapitulation at the 
bottom of the form, and you will see 
how quickly I can tell whether or not a 
branch’s collections are in proportion to 
its volume of sales. 

The statements are not brought to my 
desk every day necessarily, but are used 
by the detail man of the Treasury De- 
partment to keep -his statistical analysis 
filled in every day. Several times a month, 
I glance over this detailed sheet and get 
a comprehensive picture of what every 
branch is doing. 

2. Monthly Credit and Collection Sum- 
mary. 

This form I devised after long experi- 
mentation as being the most readable way 
to-compress a mass of detail, but you see 
the full beauty of it only when you look 
at a sheet filled out. From this report, 
I can instantly tell what outstanding notes 


DAILY SALES AND COLLECTION STATEMENT. 
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These reports are made up by the local bookkeeping departments and for- 
warded, to the home office at the close of each business day. (Letter size.) 


than thirty or over ninety days past due can be seen at 











































the branch holds, whether due or not due, 
and particulars of them. 

An account of orders lost account of 
credit is given, and this can be checked 
with the memoranda which are mailed 
in whenever an account is turned down. 
Should there be too many instances of 
this, I may make a trip to find out wheth- 
er the salesmen are wasting their time 
or the Credit Department is failing to 
build up accounts where there is a chance, 

The standing of the suspense account 
is given, an estimate of collections for the 
month, total number of orders registered, 
number of special reports called for, and 
an account of credit trips, as well as other 
figures which you can observe in the 
illustration. 


3. Monthly Past Due Statement. 


The name of this form is slightly mis- 
leading, for the statement includes all 
open accounts, whether due or not. It is 
from this report, I can ascertain what the 
balance of Smith Company in Trotville, 
Missouri is, and whether it is less than 
thirty days or over ninety days past due. 

These reports I keep at hand, but I 
need only to keep the current statements, 
so the records are not 
voluminous. 


4. Monthly Suspense 
Account Reports. 


As soon as an account 
becomes bankrupt or is 
placed in the hands of an 
attorney, or when it ap- 
pears doubtful that the 
full account will be col- 
lected, the Bookkeeping 
Department has instruc- 
tions to transfer the 
ledger sheet to the “Sus- 
pense Ledger,” in the 
back of the S-Z Ledger. 
Regardless of the situa- 
tion, we do not like to 
keep in our active ledger 
any accounts more than 
four months overdue, al- 
though we have hopes of 
eventually collecting. 

Every month a list of 
Suspense -Accounts is 
sent in to the general of- 
fices, showing total debits 
and credits and how 
much of the balance the 
credit manager expects 
to collect. With this 
sheet is a memorandum 
sheet setting forth what 
has been done toward the 
collection of the account 
during the month and, if 
it seems useless to make 
any further attempts in 
this direction, recom- 
mending that the balance 
be written off the ledger. 
I may say that the losses 
in our Suspense Account’ 
over a period of years 
are negligible in com- 
Parison with total sales. 
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General Office Reports 

From the daily reports sent in by the 
branches, the detail man of the treasury 
department makes up a daily report for 
this department. The forms, which are 
mimeographed here in the office, record 
the day’s bank balances, notes payable, 
if any, bank reconciliation, and an anal- 
ysis of accounts receivable from all 
branches. Total billings and collections 
for the month are shown, leaving a state- 
ment of accounts receivable up to the 
present date. I keep on my desk these 
reports for two months or more and for 
the same period last year. 

Should our president come into my of- 
fice and ask, “What are our assets in ac- 
counts receivable now?” I could tell him 
from these statements as of the day = 
vious. Should he then say, “How does 
this compare with our position a year ago? 
the answer would be in front of me. 

The statistical analysis sheet, which I 
have already mentioned, is made up in our 
general offices and is a resume, which is 
checked against all other reports, of sales 
and collections of every branch every day 
as the month progresses, with compara- 
tive figures for the same day last month 
and the same day a year ago. 

If any noticeable disproportion exists 
between billings and collections, it-stands 


out, and I can follow it up; or else I 
have the figures before me to indicate that 
at the same season last year collections were 
off, pointing to a recurrent lapse, which 1s 
not of great importance. If there seems to 
be a falling off in some particular territory, 
I look up weather reports, or investigate 
through banks and other sources to find out 
the reason for disturbed credit conditions. 


Our branch credit managers, through 
a regular system of daily reports, are 
kept currently posted on local affairs as 
I am on general affairs. Every morn- 
ing, there comes to the credit executive’s 
desk a statement showing him the exact 
situation as to billings and collections at 
the close of the previous day. On this 
statement appear overdue accounts and 
all accounts maturing that day. This does 
away with the necessity of a tickler file, 
and avoids the likelihood of any things 
being overlooked. 


Follow-ups begin the day an account 
becomes due and usually continue at in- 
tervals of ten days or oftener, until the 
sum is paid or until sterner steps have 
to be taken. Since there is a difference 
of opinion among credit Ss as 


to form letters, I think it may be of in- 
terest to add here that we do not believe 
in form letters. There is naturally some 
similarity of expression in collection let- 


CREDIT MONTHLY 


ters, especially the first reminder letter, 
but each one is personally dictated and 
typed. We want our customers not to 
think that the request for their check is 
merely automatic, but that we are fully 
conscious of their delinquency and are 
watching for payments. 


Before following up any collections, 
the credit department checks correspon- 


- dence against the ledger, and a notation 


is made on the oe margin of the 
ledger sheet indicating the date on which 
customer was written to. This is initialed 
by the person looking after the follow-up. 
Reference to the ledger will then show 
under what date correspondence is ‘filed, 
and what total efforts have been made to 
clear the balance. 


Sometimes, anxiety over settlement can 
be allayed by getting guarantors to pro- 
tect debts to us up to a certain amount; 
sometimes, it is advisable to take the debt- 
or’s note. Our policy on notes is very 
clearly set forth in a manual for the 
guidance of our credit men. We ask them 
to remember that notes are not to be 
taken unless there is a distinct advantage 
to be gained. While a note is always 
indisputable evidence in the event of a 
suit, ordinarily a statement of the account 
properly sworn to is sufficient evitlence. 


- Sak Me! 


The statement provides a mass of details, including information on outstanding notes, whether they are due or not due, and particu- 


lars; accounts of orders turned down; standing of suspense accounts; collections; orders registered; number of special reports 


called for; account of credit trips, etc. (Actual size, 17 x 14 inches.) 
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These reports are mimeographed in the office of the Company. 
They are kept on the Credit Manager's desk for a period of two 
months, with those for the corresponding two months of the 
previous year. 


If, however, a company is sound or a 
reliable endorser attaches his name, and 
if it is certain that a note will insure 
collection sooner than if the account re- 
mains open, then it is advisable to take 
notes. 

When we permit a customer to settle 
by notes, we take the stand that we are 
extending a material accommodation and 
can fairly claim the right to name terms 
and conditions. I am convinced that 
notes taken for a balance due should 
be for as short a period as possible. Or- 
dinarily, it is better if the amount is 
divided up into small sums payable at fre- 
quent intervals and covered by instalment 

or series notes, providing in event of de- 

: fault on any instalment that the whole 
amount shall’ become automatically due. 
However, there are different laws in var- 
ious states concerning notes, and these 
must be studied to determine the most 
advantageous form for any one note. 

Another duty of our Credit Department 
is the collection of overdue discounts. 
Small amounts incorrectly deducted. by 
the customer as cash discount may be ig- 
nored at the credit manager’s discretion, 





away customers? 





eports 


but we suggest to him that a discount is 
given only to obtain a quick return on 
the sale and does not accomplish the pur- 
pose for which it is allowed, unless it 
is received within the proper time. 


The entire credit system of our com- 
pany has been built up somewhat grad- 
ually during the past ten years, and has 
had to adjust itself from time to time 
to the expansion of the business. Not 
only our business but all business is being 
conducted on a vaster scale than ever be- 
fore, and that is why bigger methods and 


oo precautions are necessary. The . 


ational Association of Credit Men is 
working in this direction, I am glad to 
say. 


As I wrote William Walker Orr, the 
able new Secretary of the New York 
Credit Men’s Association recently, the 
Credit Men’s Associations are giving val- 
uable service to their membership through 
the Interchange and Adjustment Bureaus, 
and also through the Credit Protection 
Fund, which is helping to bring to jus- 
tice many of the commercial crooks of 
the country. 


Can your Credit Department tell you accurately and without delay the condition of your near-by and far- 


The Credit Monthly’s 1926 series of articles describing important credit departments aims to tell its read- 
ers how these concerns control their credit and sales in formation. 
solve one of your problems.—The Editor. 


Watch for the next Issue. 


HIS FIRST LETTER 
Can you judge him by it? 
By John H. Woodhull : 
Winter Bros. Co., Wrentham, Mass. 


N A RECENT issue of the Crenit 
MonrTHLy the question was asked “Can 
we judge the customer by his first letter?” 
My answer to this question is as follows: 


If the country merchant— or the city 
one—is middle aged or elderly and has 
been in business a long time, neat  pen- 
manship would lead me ito extend a 
small line of credit. Of course if he 
amounted to much he would long since 
have gained enough business to type if he 
wanted to—and certainly to have a rating 
in Bradstreet’s or Dun’s. 


If your merchant is a young man— 
good handwriting avails nothing with us. 
No young man today can afford to waste 
his time learning penmanship. It is of no 
value in modern business. e depend on 
the typewriter and the adding calculat- 
ing machines. We cannot afford to pay 
even a cheap clerk to push a pencil or a 
pen. 

In our own case we use a purchase or- 
der-in triplicate—and it is written in pen- 
cil. None of our executives write even 
passably—but we get what we want, if 
only it must be legible. If the Credit 
Man felt like shying at our order form a 
glance at Bradstreet’s or Dun’s would 
make him feel O. K. 


The only thing that counts in extension 
of credit is a terse statement of facts that 
can be checked up. Beyond that we know 
that most men mean well. And if a man 
means well he can be persuaded to supply 
information in advance or cash in ad- 
vance. In fact most would be small: debt- 
ors only need to be asked definite ques- 
tions, They are willing and anxious to do 
the right thing. But beautiful handwrit- 
ing, a readable signature, correct order 
blanks—they mean little. 

There are many men without credit rat- 
ing who are as good risks as many of 
those rated. Further we believe that the 
rating agencies stress too much the past— 
too little the important question—is a man 
improving as a risk—or otherwise? 


Hamilton Fish on Credit 


EFAX quotes the following credit 
maxim, attributing it to Hamilton 
Fish : ; 
Why did I trust that man, 
Why, oh why, oh why? 
He wasn’t worth a 
My, oh my, oh my. 
If I’d called the credit bureau 
I’d have known the truth for sure, 
oh 
Why did I trust that man, 
Why, oh why, oh why? 


It may help you 
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Underwriters and the Public 
Much Desired Improvement in Relations is Noted 


By W. E. Mallalieu 


General Manager, National Board of Fire Underwriters 


years ago, the United States Supreme 

Court held that insurance is not a 

commodity and that it is, consequently, 
subject to the regulation of the various 
states. 

In effect, the different commonwealths 
are separate masters, and, it may be said, 
the man who tries to serve two masters 
has a sinecure in comparison with the 
business that finds it necessary to satisfy 
forty-eight sovereigns, plus the District 
of Columbia, almost everyone of whom 
has differing ideas concerning regulation. 
As a result, what is legal in one state 
often is exactly opposite ina neighboring 
state. Where one says “Do,” the other 
cries “Don’t.” 

Since the attitude of law-makers is sup- 
posed to reflect the sentiment of their 
constituencies, the restricting statutes that 
have cropped up from time to time have 
been looked upon, usually, as barometers 
of public opinion—the combined feeling 
of the public toward the insurance busi- 
ness. 

For years the public relations of the 
fire insurance companies have been a 
matter for discussion among insurance 
company executives. Even before the or- 
ganization of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters in 1866, the attitude of the 
public toward insurance organizations, as 
reflected by the multitude of investiga- 
tions and legal enactments by legislators 
was a source of concern. The law- 
makers had found that there were votes 
to be gained when they harassed under- 
writers, or other so-called “big business” 
organizations, and consequently they 
brought about investigations by legislative 
committees. 

Such inquiries do not seem to be as 
popular as they were a few years ago; 
but, nevertheless, the solons of some of 
the states still use the device ‘or what it 
is worth to them. The trophies of such 
fishing trips have often surprised the 
political Nimrods responsible for them, 
and, in a number of cases, they have 
resulted in highly favorable reports ap- 
proving the activities of the maligned un- 
derwriters and commending the manner 
in which fire insurance functions. 

More common than investigations are 
the multitude of fire insurance bills in- 
troduced in the legislatures, including 
numerous taxation measures, the total in 
some years running as high as 2,500. The 
insurance business is so interwoven with 
the public welfare, that it is always in 
danger from three sources—politics, re- 
venge and misguided zeal. 


Over-Regulation Resented 


The intrinsic nature of the business and 
its popularity as a victim of legislative 
shadow-boxing, naturally have caused it 
to be subjected to unusually stringent re- 
strictions. The fire underwriters have 
never objected to fair regulation that safe- 
guards the public, but they quite humanly 
find over-regulation unwelcome. As a 
matter of fact the constantly augmented 
restrictive measures have increased the 
cost of fire insurance protection to the 
public—the “ultimate consumer” who, of 
necessity, pays the bill. 


le A famous decision rendered some 


_ A great deal of excessive legislation, 
insurance company executives concluded a 
few years ago, has developed because the 
public has not understood the functions 
of fire insurance and the service that it 
renders the country. And, furthermore, 
they decided that the way to a better 
understanding lies in wide-spread edu- 
cation. The problems of the business in 
the financial. and administrative branches 
have. been pretty well mastered, but the 
human angles of the situation are only 
in process of solution. 





. CREDITS AND INSURANCE 


SPECIALLY as creators of in- 
surance iness among their 
credit executives have a 


mpani 

justly with the public and that the 
public, through State and Federal 
legislatures, deals justly with the 
companies. 

It is a satisfaction: to learn from 
this authoritative article, written at 
the request of the Credit Monthly 
that progress is being made in the 
relations between the insurance 
companies and the public. — The 
Editor. 








As is true of all great industries dealing 
with the people at large, the public re- 
lations of fire insurance are of vital im- 
portance. For a number of years the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters has 
been quietly improving the relations of 
the companies and the public by its pub- 
lic service activities; but only since 1916 
has the Board been broadcasting, by pub- 
licity media, the story of the service 
rendered by fire insurance. Publicity of 
a proper, educational nature always im- 
proves the public relations of the enter- 
prise or corporation concerned; often it 
operates most effectively by indirection 
and becomes cumulatively more and more 
effective. In this instance, mistaken ideas 
implanted for more than two centuries 
have to be uprooted; that progress in this 
direction has been made is indicated by 
the more favorable attitude of most 
newspapers as well as by various com- 
ments of individuals and business organ- 
izations. 


Compared with Credit Work 


Of course, in the field, are the local 
agents and adjusters who by their per- 
sonal contacts with the public can im- 
prove or mar public relations to a tre- 
mendous extent. They can, with a few 
ill-advised remarks, destroy the construc- 
tive work of the printed word or they 
can multiply many times its beneficial in- 
fluence. These representatives of fire in- 
surance are in a position somewhat simi- 
lar to that of the credit manager who can 
make friends or enemies for his concern 
by his method of extending or refusing 
credit. 

The public, for the most part, buys its 
fire insurance without asking for a policy 
of any particular “brand,” so to speak, 


and, while this is an unconscious tribute 
to the reputation and stability of stock 
fire insurance, it is, nevertheless, partly re- 
sponsible for the fact that the business is 
frequently looked upon as an impersonal 
that supplies, in some mysterious 
manner, out of unlimited resources, pro- 
tection against the consequences of fire. 
Agents do not as a rule advocate the 
purchase of insurance from any specific 
company, since they usually represent 
several, and are accustomed to apportion 
their risks in accordance with the dic- 
tates of their agency operations. The 
matter of agency relations with the un- 
derwriters, as well as public relations, also 
has received attention by the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, which sug- 
gests that it might properly be said that 
fire insurance has two publics to serve— 
its 150,000 agents and the public at large. 


Insurance as Security for Credit 

As it exists today, fire underwriting is 
the result of evolution extending over a 
period of 260 years. That it must sup- 
ply a necessary service to society in a 
satisfactory manner seems obvious, and, 
in truth, it has become inextricably inter- 
woven with the social and industrial fab- 
ric of the globe. As a matter of fact, a 
world without the institution of fire in- 
surance—particularly stock fire insurance, 
which supplies the great bulk of the pro- 
tection against catastrophe—is not to be 
imagined. It furnishes security for credit 
and thus permits commercial operations 
in destructible communities. Without this 
safeguard business activity would be of 
only pigmy proportions—the modern vol- 
ume of trade could never have developed. 
The great cities of the world, which are 
the outgrowth of commercial activities, 
could never have been built except for 
insurance, because no one would lend 
money on unprotected real estate or on 
commodities that might be destroyed 
over night. 

In providing indemnity for loss by fire, 
the insurance business creates a peace of 
mind for both the home owner and the 
business man that is psychological, yet it 
is none the less real, definite factor in 
national and individual progress. The 
investments of the insurance companies 
are of major importance in financing in- 
dustry which, in turn, provides employ- 
ment for millions of persons. The insur- 
ance business contributes heavily to fed- 
eral, state and local taxes, and, in fact, is 
one of the most heavily taxed businesses 
in existence. 

Furthermore, stock fire insurance main- 
tains the chief fire prevention services of 
the country, for the insured and uninsured 
alike, and this ultimately redounds to the 
benefit of the public by adding to safety 
of life, reducing taxes and lowering the 
cost of protection. On this last t it 
should be noted that the average fite in- 
surance rate in the United States has de- 
creased from $1.04 in 1913, to 89 cents last 
year for each hundred dollars of cover- 
age, despite tremendous advances in the 
cost of commodities and in all the items 
that go to make up the expenses of the 
fire underwriters. 

(Continued on page 26) 
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Mother and Three- Year-Old 
A True Credit Story With a Happy Ending 
By Samuel J. Schneider 
Manager, Adjustment Bureau, Louisville Association of Credit 
On Tueir Feet AGAIN, AFTER THE ADJUSTMENT BurEAU Hap Lent a HAND : 


no cash in the till and was owing 

$2,846 to a number of creditors, 
some of whom threatened to close up her 
place and throw her into bankruptcy; 
Father was in a serious physical condi- 
tion on account of heart trouble; and 
Three-year-old was in danger of losing 
her home, although all that he sensed was 
a growing sadness and anxiety in the two 
people he loved the most. 

Now, however, the picture is a very 
much happier one, because of the energetic 
work of the Adjustment Bureau of the 
Louisville Credit Men’s Association and 
the attitude of a group of credit men 
who were not only executives but human 
beings. 

Mother had been able, with a very small 
investment and without a background of 
business training, to keep her little dry- 
goods store going. From the income of 
this business she was able to maintain the 
family of three. Although it was hard 
sledding from the first, she was too proud 
to call upon her relatives for aid. 


Mother was unfamiliar with the ratio 
that should exist between the volume of 
sales and expenses and she found that 
her creditors were more and more insist- 
ent. About this time there was held a 
meeting of creditors in another case and 
someone mentioned Mother’s store. Sev- 
eral of those present were interested and 
suggested that the Adjustment Bureau 
should make an investigation and recom- 
mend the best course to pursue. 

On paper the situation seemed hope- 
less. But the Adjustment Bureau repre- 
sentatives calling on Mother immediately 


YEAR ago Mother, who runs a 
neighborhood store, had little or 


realized that she was a woman of high 
character, although lacking in capital and 
capacity, and that she, worried on ac- 
count of her invalid husband and her 
baby, was endeavoring bravely to solve 
her problem. As, through her tears, she 
told her story to the representative, he 
determined to aid this estimable woman 
in every possible way and to show that 
the anatomy of an Adjustment Bureau 
included not only a brain but a heart. 


In checking over her books the Bureau 
found that there -were twenty creditors 
with an indebtedness of $2846. A meet- 
ing of creditors was arranged without 
delay and all the facts were placed before 
them. All were agreeable to an assign- 
ment to the Bureau except one creditor, 
(not a member of the Credit Men’s As- 
sociation,) who insisted on immediate 
payment of his claim of $686 and threat- 
ened suit immediately. 


Pressure on the Pressing Debtor 


This creditor had visited the debtor be- 
fore the meeting and had threatened to 
close her store unless some arrangement 
was made at once to take care of his 
account. 

After considerable discussion in the 
meeting it was made plain to this press- 
ing creditor that he would not be per- 
mitted to obtain a preference over the 
other creditors in any way. When he 
realized his position he rather reluctantly 
consented to co-operate, provided some 
immediate action was taken. 

Assignment was made to the Bureau; 
and its representative then paid a per- 
sonal visit to all of the local creditors 
not represented at the meeting. In a short 


time unanimous approval of all creditors 
was obtained to the assignment of the 
Bureau. 


Forty-four Per Cent Paid 


Realizing that the business could not be 
operated at a profit on the old basis, and 
desiring greatly to save the store for 
Mother, the Bureau after several confer- 
ences was able to interest a relative who 
deposited with the Bureau a sufficient 
amount of cash to pay all creditors 44 
per cent of their claims. This was a con- 
siderably greater amount than could have 
been realized through liquidation. 

There was then no difficulty in obtain- 
ing the acceptance of all creditors and the 
store is now in the full possession and 
under the management of the brave wom- 
an who came so near bankruptcy. 


Mother has acted on a number of sug- 
gestions made to her by the Bureau rep- 
resentative and has thus improved the 
appearance and the arrangement of her 
stock and is buying more carefully and at 
the present time making increasing profits. 
She declares that she is a very happy 
woman and is* warm in her thanks to the 
Bureau and the credit managers who 
made it possible for her to get out of her 
business difficulties honorably. She has 
already materially reduced the loan. 

The photograph herewith shows Mother 
and Three-year-old in the door-way of 
the store. When the picture was taken 
Father was at work on a brand new, 
eighteen-dollar-a-week job, which he was 
able to secure because of his improved ‘ 
physical condition. This improvement is 


_ to be attributed in part to the fact that 


the heavy load of anxiety has been lifted 
from him and his good wife. 
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Cuban Conditions 
The Situation as Export Credit Managers See it Today 


By W. S. Swingle 


Manager, Foreign Credit Dept., National Association of Credit Men 


HE import- 
ance of Cuba 
as one.of our 


leading ex- 
port markets and 
the many current 
reports regarding 
credit and collection 
conditions in the 
Island have led the 
Foreign Credit De- 
partment of the Na- 
tional Association of 
Credit Men to make 
a survey of the pres- 
ent situation which 
is the first series of 
investigations o f 
conditions in foreign 
countries to be con- 
ducted by that de- 
partment. 


In answer to a 
questionnaire sent 
out to a part of the 
membership of the 
Foreign Credit In- 
terchange Bureau, 
sixty-five replies 
were received from 
members prominent in various industries 
such as Drugs, Food Products, Automo- 
tive Products, Office Supplies, House- 
hold Supplies, Paper, Steel and Metal, 
Textiles, Wearing Apparel, and Hard- 
ware and Paint. 


In commenting on the future in Cuba 
from a credit standpoint, the replies 
pointed out that evidently the situation 
must be handled with care and a pains- 
taking investigation made of accounts in 
the Island. While it is generally con- 
sidered that the future will show im- 
provement, this cannot be expected im- 
mediately and the final result will largely 
depend upon the price situation of the 
sugar crop. There is a rather general 
feeling that conditions in the Island 
will be ‘considerably worse before im- 
provement can be expected. 

The unsatisfactory Cuban bankruptcy 
laws now existent are considered a de- 
cided obstacle to proper business rela- 
tions. It is pointed out that there is a 
lack of confidence from a credit stand- 
point due to the fact that foreign credi- 
tors do not have sufficient protection un- 
der the present Cuban laws. The inabil- 
ity of merchants in Cuba to obtain proper 
legal recourse makes for a lowering of 
the general business morale, and tends 
to make evasion of payments easier. 
As soon as all merchants in Cuba realize 
that it will be to their advantage to see 
that ethical practices in business must be 
followed and line up behind efforts to 
improve conditions, business will have a 
better outlook. 

In considering the danger point which 
may be looked for in the coming year, 
although there is a minor feeling that the 
situation is satisfactory and will con- 
tinue on this basis, nevertheless the pro- 
duction and price of sugar is undoubt- 
edly a paramount interest for the coming 


A Frrenpty Netcuror—Our Nearest OversEAS MARKET 
Key West is as near Havana as Chicago is to Milwaukee 


year. As Cuba is largely a one-crop 
country,—general, real prosperity can- 
not be expected until the sugar price is 
sufficiently above the cost of production 
to allow for a reasonable profit. The 
low price of sugar has caused poor busi- 
ness conditions in the interior which 
have reflected back to the larger centers; 
and while increased consumption of 
sugar may bring about better prices and 
possibly in the late summer or fall con- 
tribute to more satisfactory conditions, 
the situation must be carefully watched. 


Labor Disturbances 


It is also pointed out that the contin- 
ued labor disturbances would seriously 
affect the situation, and furthermore 
that the lack of complete liquidation of 
obligations of several years’ standing 
still operates adversely. 

In addition to covering the future out- 
look and danger point for the coming 
year the following questions and sum- 
mary of replies from all industries throw 
light on the present situation: 


(1) Have your sales to Cuba during 
1925 been-larger or smaller than during 
1924? 

The 64 replies to this question repre- 
sented about an even balance; 44% indi- 
cated larger sales, showing an increase 
of from 10% to as high as 34%, while 
an equal number showed a decrease in 
sales ranging from as much as 5% ta 

The balance indicated no change 
in conditions. 

(2) Do you consider collection from 
Cuba in 1925 to be better than during 
1924 in percentage of sales made and in 
gross amount collected?. 


Almost 50 per cent of the 62 replies 
showed that collections had been worse 
or at least no better during the past 


year, and only 25 
per cent reported 
that collection had 
improved. The bal- 
ance, 28 per cent in- 
dicated that collec- 
tions were on virtu- 
ally the same basis 
as the year previous. 

(3) Are your 
present receivables 
from Cuban ac- 
counts greater or 


less than at a corre- 
sponding time in 
1924? 


Of the 60 replies 
received, 46 per cent 
indicated that pres- 
ent receivables from 
Cuba were less than 
in the corresponding 
period the year pre- 
vious. owever, 
only a small portion 
of this amount was 
thought due to bet- 
ter collection condi-. 
tions; a majority 
felt that this could 
be attributed to a smaller amount during 
the year. Of the balance, 41 per cent 
felt that receivables were correspond- 
ingly larger because of increased sales, 
and also because of slower receipts from 
collections. 


(4) As far as you know, do you con- 
sider stocks now carried by Cuban mer- . 
chants to be normal, or above or below 
normal? 


The replies clearly indicated that stocks 
were either normal or below normal, as 
only 5 per cent held that the stocks in 
their line were greater than usual. 
Merchandise in stock in the Island was 
considered below normal by 49 per cent, 
and the balance, 46 per cent, believed 
that normal stocks were being carried. 


(5) Have failures in Cuba which have 
come to your knowledge during 1925 
been greater or less than during 1924? 


The majority of the 31 replies to this 
question indicate that no losses had been 
suffered from failures of debtor mer- 
chants during the past year; and one- 
half of the answers indicated the belief 
that failures in the Island had been con- 
siderably smaller than the year previous. 
An increase in failures had been noted 
by 20 per cent, and about one-third of 
the responses showed no change in this 
situation. 

The replies as given above comprise 
such a variety of industries that a re- 
classification has been according 
to trade groups. This is given below 
with the concensus of opinion expressed 
in each case: 

In the Paper trade, sales during 1925 
were smaller than during 1924, collec- 
tions balance off about equally, with one- 
half reporting that improvements had 


(Continued on page 36) 
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Second Article in Credit Monthly’s Series on Economics 
By Bernard Broudy, B.S., M.B.A. 


AST month’s article dealt with 
the value and importance of eco- 
nomic study, and the division of 
labor. In the latter section was 
told how specialization is the principle 
on which the entire organization of in- 
dustry is based, how specialization has 
brought us to a point where machines 
and laborers are useless and helpless by 
themselves, where firms make only a 
fraction of an article, where industries 
can operate only by co-operating with 
other industries. The different workmen 
in a shirt factory must have their work 
so fitted together that there results a 
steady output of shirts. On a larger 
scale, the production of shirts must be 
fitted in with the production of shoes, 
clothing, food, and other things. Each 
process in a factory must be co-ordinated 
with every other one. Each industry 
must be co-ordinated with the others. 


But the co-ordination is an uncon- 
scious process in that the specialists them- 
selves are seldom conscious of it. It is 
not the combination of effort that occurs 
on a good baseball or football team, but 
more like the separate particles of water 
that combine under the compulsion of 
external forces to form a stream. 

This process is called the Organization 
of Production. It involves the problem 
of bringing together the right elements 
in the correct proportions. Like the di- 
vision of labor, it is relatively uncon- 
trolled and unregulated. 

How then is this co-operation secured? 
Clay, in his “Economics for the Genera) 
Reader” says: “It is secured by a fur- 
ther application of the principle of spe- 


Assistant to Director, Department of Education-and Research, National Association of Credit Men 


I Hope You Read Last Month’s Article 


HE Credit Monthly series on Economics began last month. The first article was so well 
I received that we are more than ever convinced that even the busiest credit executive finds 
time to read articles of this fundamental character. 


The Credit Manager of a large manufacturing and distributing company wrote that “the 
magazine should make, during the present year, a most important contribution to the develop- 
ment of the younger generation through its economic articles and to our generation through the 
detailed outlines of credit department operation.” 


The Credit Manager of a nationally known house long affiliated with the National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men as well as with the Retail Credit Men’s National Association says: “The 
first of the series on Economics and the description of the credit methods of the Eastman Kodak 
Company were particularly interesting and of value. I think that it would be exceedingly profit- 
able for the members of the Retail Credit Men, local and national, to get on the subscription 
list of the CREDIT MONTHLY.” 


This series parallels the correspondence course of the National Institute of Credit of the 
National Association of Credit Men, whose enrolled students get the benefit of printed lectures, 
special criticism of problems and tests and a text book. 


: If you did not read the article last month and cannot locate your January number, we 
will do our best to supply another copy. 


cialization itself, by the existence of a 
class whose work it is to organize this 
co-operation... Side by side with the 
growth of specialization in the processes 
of production, there has grown up 2 
class of men whose business it is to link 
these specialists together and to make a 
working organization of them.” These 
organizers correspond generally with the 
class called “business men” in this coun- 
try. They see that the specialized la- 
borers are collected and supplied with 
the necessary tools, equipment and raw 
material. Society relies on the know- 
ledge and skill of her “captains of in- 
dustry” to see that the right number of 
workers are supplied with the right 
amount and kind of capital, and that 
they are kept working regularly and har- 
moniously with the minimum waste of 
time, energy and material. 

But the division has caused gaps not 
only among workers, but among firms, 
and among trades. The organization of 
firms and trades into the immense pro- 
ductive mechanism that gives us a two- 
dollar-and-a-half shirt made of Austral- 
ian wool and Southern cotton in a New 
York factory has to be done by another 
class of organizers, the merchant or 
middleman class, that specializes in get- 
ting co-operation between widely separ- 
ated firms. 


Middlemen Necessary to Production 


Popular conception sees little similar- 
ity between merchant and manufacturer. 
The organizing work of the latter is 
recognized, but that of the former is 
overlooked. But in actual business, the 


—THE EDITOR. 


special functions of the two are seldom 
quite. separate; both are organizers, and 
in the real sense, both produce. The 
merchant buys commodities that are 
usable and sells them where they are 
wanted. Without his collecting and dis- 
tributing work, the commodities could 
not be considered entirely “produced” as 
they would not be in the places where 
they could be used. In some cases, lately ° 
in an increasing number of cases, the 
manufacturers have done their own dis- 
tributing; some of them always have 
done so, but in most trades there is a 
specialist, a merchant, to do it. 


Clay says further in speaking of the 
nature of the middleman’s toll: “The 
middleman stands between producer and 
consumer, but not to obstruct; if his pro- 
fits are a toll, it is a toll levied not at a 
toll-bar on an otherwise open road, but 
a toll for the use of a very necessary 
bridge. It would be impossible for the 
consumer as arule to order directly from 
the innumerable producers who co-oper- 
ate in the production of the simplest ar- 
ticle; it-would be extremely difficult for 
the producers always to find the person 
who wants their products—even if any 
producer could perform the impossible 
task of identifying in the finished ar- 
ticle his particular contribution to its 
making. The middleman helps both; for 
the producer he finds a market, for the 
consumer he finds out what he wants and 
gets it for him. If the shopkeeper’s 
customers had to go direct for every- 
thing they wanted they would never get 
half their wants satisfied: so the shop- 
keeper collects and stocks all kinds of 
things that they want and lets them have 
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them at the time and in the fcrm and 
amounts in which they want them. 


“In effect the middleman, whether mer- 
chant or shopkeeper, goes into the world 
of business, and says to the producer, 
‘Tell me what you produce and I will 
find you the man that wants it’; to the 
consumer, ‘Tell me what you want and 
I will get it for you.” He saves both 
producer and consumer trouble; his 
profits are the charges he makes. 


“With the growth of modern industry, 
the middleman’s work has become vastly 
important. Buying in the cheapest mar- 
ket and selling in the dearest, he is per- 
forming an important part in the organ- 
ization of industry. A thing is dear 
where it is wanted, it is cheap where it 
can be produced easily; the middleman 
therefore encourages production where 
production is cheap and discourages it 
where it is expensive, and at the same 
time directs goods from the places where 
they are wanted less to the places where 
they are wanted more. 


“Commerce equalizes the supply of 
goods in the different parts of the world; 
a few cents a yard on the price of cloth 
will divert an order from one country to 
another, a cent on the bushel of wheat 
from one continent to another. The lo- 
calization of industry is largely the re- 
sult of the action of middlemen, and their 
function is a necessary function in an in- 
dustrial organization which-enables the 
consumer to have delivered at his door 
the products of every country, obtained 
where they are produced most cheaply.” 


System of Free Enterprise 


The method of selection and payment 
of these organizers of production is an 
important question in social economy. 
A few are appointed by the state; in this 
group are the organizers of railways in 
Germany and British public utilities. 
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In a few cases the organizers are co- 
operative associations. Many more are 
selected by capital in the form of large 
corporations. The shareholders (capi- 
talists) elect the directors who do the 
chief work of organizing and appoint 
subordinate managers to do the subsi- 
diary work. But by far the greatest 
number of organizers are simply self- 
appointed. Under our system of free 
enterprise or laissez faire, anyone is free 
to set himself up in any business or pro- 
fession he desires. “If he succeeds, he 
shall have the profits of his enterprise; 
if he fails, he and the people who have 
dealt with him shall bear the loss, for 
he will become a bankrupt.” 


The chief advantage of the system of 
free enterprise lies in its flexibility in 
production. Every new development in 
industry or commerce has found some- 
body ready to exploit it. The rapidity 
with which the automobile and the more 
recent radio have been taken up and ex- 
panded into important industries are 
illustrations of this flexibility. Organ- 
izers have been free to experiment and 
adopt any legal methods they found ad- 
vantageous; they have searched out de- 
fects and uncovered needs, in the satis- 
faction of which businesses have been 
established and a network of trade con- 
nections spread over the world. 


This system partly overcomes the chief 
defect of the old time “system of monop- 
oly” in that production is responsive to 
demand, and individuals are free to ex- 
periment with new ideas in production 
without waiting for guild or govern- 
ment authorization. But the reform is 
only half way. Obstacles to individual 
initiative are cleared away but little is 
done to create opportunities for initia- 
tive. The negative privilege of free en- 
terprise should be supplemented by “posi- 
tive facilities at the public expense for 
research into processes of production, 
methods of organization and openings for 
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trade. The system has removed obstacles 
to the appointment of the most suitable 
people to the organizing posts of indus- 
try and commerce without making pro- 
vision to insure that they shall be ap- 
pointed.” 


Notwithstanding this defect, a large 
number of men have worked their way 
up from the ranks to the top, and an 
even greater number of firms have been 
founded by men who have risen from 
the ranks. Corporate form of owner- 
ship has given opportunity to med of 
ability who had not sufficient capital to 
originate their own businesses. It is'ob- 
vious, however, that the best men are not 
in every responsible post, and that there 
are incompetent men in many important 
positions. Hereditary succession has 
given us many of the incompetents. A 
father may take his son into his busi- 
ness and attempt to train the son to suc- 
ceed him, with little or no regard to his 
fitness for the work. 


Class feeling or prejudice is another 
defect in the selection of organizers. The 
so-called “upper classes” who control in- 
dustry sometimes seem unwilling to give 
the workingman a fair chance. Unless 
the latter has exceptional ability, the 
“upper class” man of less ability will fre- 
quently surpass him because of the in- 
fluence which his social position carries. 
This is more evident in Europe than in 
America, but even here it is important 
enough to merit consideration. 


Inequality of opportunity, however, is 
due mostly to inequality of wealth, since 
some capital is necessary to start in any 
business. Of course, people of ability 
who have no capital are frequently able 
to borrow it; but the person who has 
capital originally has the advantage and 
a better opportunity for success. The 
tendency today, however, is for salaries 
to displace profits as a means of paying 
organizers. 
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Speculation and Insurance 


To revert to the example (the manu- 
facture of a shirt) that Clay uses: “We 
enter a shop, pay two dollars and a half, 
and a shirt is given to us. The shirt is 
the product of the labor of hundreds of 
people, the materials of which it is made 
were drawn from two or three contin- 
ents, the machinery required to make it 
took months to construct; yet we get the 
shirt without waiting. For us to get it, 
the shopkeeper must have stocked shirts, 
for him to do so the wholesaler with 
whom he deals must have stocked shirts, 
for the wholesaler to do some 
one must have manufactured shirts, 
some one must have manufactured the 
dannel from which they are made and the 
thread with which they are sewn, and 
further back still, some one must have 
made the machinery with which all these 
manufacturers of work. That is to say, 
in anticipation of our want of a shirt, 
a complex organization must have been 
at work for months and perhaps years 
before we announced our want. It has 
been shown that a special class of organ- 
izers exists to connect the specialists up 
into one productive machine; we see now 
that these organizers do this work, not 
in response to our demand, but in antici- 
pation of it.” 

The shopkeeper has to estimate how 
many shirts, and other articles, he must 
keep on hand to supply the demand. The 
manufacturer produces on the basis of 
= estimate of what the demand will be. 

Some goods are produced to order, but 
the great majority are produced before 
béing sold an estimate is wrong, 
Somebody 
has to undertake the risk when the esti- 
mate is made. The consumer bears part 
because he may not get what he wants, 
or may have to pay a higher price for 
what he does get; the worker bears part 
because the price he can command for 
his specialized services may drop, but 


the chief risk is borne by the class of or- 
ganizers mentioned before. ‘They suffer 
the biggest loss if the production estimate 
is wrong, but on the other hand if it is 


correct, or if they have had something” 


produced that the consumer wants, they 
take the profits. That is their pay for 
the risks they have assumed as well as 
the goods they deliver. The amount of 
their profits depends as much on the 
correct anticipation of demands as on 
their skill in organizing the factors of 
production. The term entrepreneur is 
given to anyone who undertakes, with its 
accompanying risks, production for the 
market. 


Along with the risk that the estimate 
of demand may be wrong is the risk that 
something will happen to the supply of 
the commodity after production has begun, 
bringing the completed price down below 
the cost of production. The first risk 
arises because specialization takes time 
and production must anticipate demand; 
the second risk arises because supplies 
of most of the important raw materials 
are irregular and seasonal. The best 
way to eliminate these risks would be 
to produce to order only, and to carry a 
reserve store of materials sufficiently 
large to smooth out natural irregularities 
in supply. Any student of economics can 
see how that would be impossible under 
our present system. 


Benefits of Speculation 


When we speak of speculation, we 
think of manipulations in the stock and 
commodity markets. The speculator esti- 
mates or forecasts or guesses whether 
price is going up or down, and buys or 
sells accordingly. If, for example, he 
thinks that wheat will be scarcer and 
higher in a few months, he will buy a 
quantity of wheat which he will sel! 
later. His purchase will tend to put the 
price up. His sale later will increase 
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the supply on the market and tend to 
bring the price down. Thus the action of 
a great many speculators will tend to 
equalize prices over a period, and in so 
doing perform an economic good. Of 
course prices are not equalized, due in 
part to the fact that some of the specu- 
lators guess wrong; but fluctuations are 
kept down and radical price changes are 
the exception rather than the rule. 


All businesses do not share equally in 
the assumption of risks. By the use of a 
contract, a manufacturer wil! agree to 
furnish a certain quantity of his product 
at a certain price, thus leaving someone 
else. to bear the risk. The spinner and 
weaver do not usually make up mater- 
ials until the order is received. Then 
the raw materials are bought and work 
started. The risk is passed on to some- 
one else. “The use of contracts enables 
one of the great drawbacks of special- 
ization, namely the risks which it intro- 
duces into business, to be counteracted by 
a further application of the principle of 
specialization, namely, the specialization 
of dealers to the work of anticipating 
and bearing those risks.” These men 
are the much maligned middlemen. 


Another method of meeting risk is by 
insurance. If the risk is regular enough 
for the loss to be calculated, the cost can 
be distributed over a period of years by 
small regular. payments, which can be 
charged to the cost of production. While 
a great many unusual contingencies can 
be insured against,—fire, death, accident, 
tornado, bursting boiler, burglary, plate 
glass breakage, exceptional pad debts, 
and so on,—the chief risks of business 
cannot be subject to actuarial computa- 
tion, and must be met by the specialized 
instinct of the business man. 


Next month, the third article in the ‘ 
Crepit MonTHLY series on Economics, of 
which this is the second, will discuss cap- 
ital, competition, monopoly and combin- 
ation, 
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Credit Statesmanship 

Statesmanship is both an attitude 
and an action. The term is used 
usually in the legislative and execu- 
tive fields, but it will aptly apply to 
all lines of human endeavor where 
attitude and action are joined for 
the attaining of high ideals. 

In the Nation’s history, the out- 
standing statesman, in my opinion, 
was John Marshall, who determined 
upon a construction of the Constitu- 
tion that would build a strong central 
government and to that end never 
wavered even when'the vituperation 
and personal attacks would have 
daunted a weaker soul. 

In the field of credit, there are 
many opportunities for statesman- 
ship. Credit is not a ball to be tossed 
about by the whims of people or to 
be lightly used. Credit is the ally 
of modern commerce which helps, 
above all things, to keep industry 
busy, people employed and capital in- 
creased. It is a body of fundamen- 
tal principles, and statesmanship may 
be recognized in him who perceives, 
among the fundamentals of credit, 
co-operation as the most important 
and follows the conviction in the 
face of popular theories. 

Statesmanship in credits need not 
be confined to credit managers. It 
can just as well be found in the 
fields of production and sales where 
the manager has the credit sense and 
recognizing the direct relation of 
credit to wise production and dis- 
tribution. 


Consider at the present moment 
the tremendous volume of credits 
passed along in the ordinary course 
of business. Consider how much 
larger the credit volume is than the 
money volume, and then we may 
realize the need of statesmanship in 
driving out those invasions of credit 
fundamentals, which is the best pre- 
servative of prosperity. 

Temptations are very strong to use 
masquerades for credit as a sales 
pressure, to do many things which 
have always in the past ruined our 
prosperity and brought us to grief. 
Unpopularity may be the price of 
credit statesmanship, but we can 
afford to be unpopular in a good 
cause and when recognizing that 
after a while the unpopularity will be 
changed into praise. : 

Hold fast, therefore, to sound doc- 
trines. Stand for the right things, 
practice and defend co-operation as 
one of the leading rules of the game, 
and see if it is not possible to cut 
down the curves of the business 
cycle by helping to keep the over- 
zealous from injuring our prosperity. 

s #2 


The Proper Uses of Credit 

Production can be kept at a high 
peak, the consumption market may 
be vigorous, but if the high peak 
production and consumption occa- 
sion too great a strain on credit and 
do not conform to the proper uses of 
credit, flare-backs can be expected 
and progress stayed. 

Credit is primarily intended for 


productive purposes and its users 
should always have in mind its ele- 
mental principle that sometime real 
value must be exchanged for the 
credit. If credit becomes too thin 
so that its liquidation is jeopardized, 
productive and consumptive proc- 
esses are thrown out of order, the 
wheels stop turning, unemployment 
ensues, and we are resolved into a 
crisis or something worse. 


I am amazed at times that so small 
a proportion of our industrial leaders 
and financiers understand the ele- 
ment which consciously or uncon- 
sciously measures the success of 
their activities. Because credit is 
not sufficiently known in all of its 
elements and proper uses,. surface 
appearances are accepted as a token 
of prosperity or sluggishness, and 
oftentimes it happens when .every- 
thing seems to be moving serenely 
and production is at a high peak, 
the curtain is about to fall because 
credit was improperly used. 


Every crisis, disturbance and panic 
that have dotted our industrial his- 
tory were caused primarily by the 
abuses of credit. People went too 
far with the existing credit facilities. 
They thought it easy to create obli- 
gations and everything seemed 
favorable to their acceptance, and 
they failed to see that some time the 
peak would be reached and there 


was nothing but a downward course. 


As a good gospel for 1926, nothing 
could be more patent to its pros- 
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perity and the evenness of its busi- 
ness courses than to have our men 
of industrial and financial affairs 
respect the gospel of credits and un- 
derstand that it cannot be played 
with fast and loose without an un- 
settling of conditions. It may seem 
rather presumptous on my part to 
talk in this empirical way and in- 
clude in the plea for good credit uses 
those who are recognized as our busi- 
“Out of 
the mouth of babes and sucklings 


' come forth words of wisdom,” ap- 


| plies with equal appropriateness to 


this plea, and if we can get our men 

to recognize leadership, to follow 

the gospel of sound credits, we 

should be saved many ills and make 

our prosperity more permanent. 
os 


Credit. Protection and 
Financial Statements 

We have all along felt that the 
knowledge of our large Credit Pro- 
tection Fund would cause some 
debtors to hesitate who had planned 
to carry off the spoils. The “getting 
away with murder,” as the defraud- 
ing of creditors is frequently termed, 
was a comparatively easy game and 
yielded quicker and bigger results to 
the devious mind than plugging away 
year in and year out for merely 
legitimate profits. 

Obtaining generous shipments or 
loans on false financial statements 
has been one of the favorite ways 
of defrauding creditors. Proving 
the falsity of the statements and 
going through the turmoil 
trouble of uncovering the fraud has 
too often deterred the despoiled 
creditors from doing anything more 
than accept the pittances -offered 
them with a groan. Now a Rich- 
mond has appeared in the field. Our 
Credit Protection Department is 
standing in defense of receivables 
and will work relentlessly when con- 


and 


vinced that a commercial crime has - 


been committed. Instances are re- 
ported since the Department began 
to operate where debtors rather 
than take the risk of feeling the 
hand of the law and spending a 
little while in prison to reflect upon 
their misdeeds, endeavored to ad- 
just their affairs with creditors and 
get through with whole skins. 

I calculate that in the large cities 
where commercial crime has 
abounded a great saving to business 
through prevented failures has run 
into large sums and in the country 
over several millions have been saved 
which otherwise would have gone on 
the ash heap of keen regrets. 

Watch closely, we urge, the finan- 
cial statements you receive in the 
course of your credit work. See 
that they are properly prepared and 
do not show on their faces a mere 
approximation or guess. The sanc- 
tity and the service of a financial 
statement have had a real uplift 
through our protective work and in- 
stead of feeling a discouragement 
over obtaining proper financial state- 
ments, the credit fraternity should 
take on a new impulse to make the 
giving of the financial statement 
more general than now obtains. 

The effectiveness of the Credit 
Protection Department will be great- 
ly aided by the carefulness of credit 
departments in the building up of 
evidence and records which will loan 
themselves to the quick establish- 
ment of crime where investigations 
are undertaken. While the work is 
very onerous and exacts a high de- 
gree of skill, yet it is already prov- 
ing efficacious. There is no telling 
what dividends there will be in pre- 
vented failures and a higher morale 
through this vigilance and relentless 


activities. 
* x 


Who Holds the Bag? 
The psychology of a person at- 
tracted by the lure of possible wealth 
is interesting. Reason in such a 
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situation is usually cast to the winds 
and uppermost is the fascinating im- 
pulse to swallow the bait offered by 
All along the 
human pathway are the bleached 
bones of investors who tried the al- 
luring path merely to find it a desert 
without an oasis. 


shrewd promoters. 


As one of the principal factors to 
keep us steady in 1926 and not waste 
our store of credit is good, practical 
judgment in appraising speculative 
offers. When the public is in a con- 
genial frame of mind to buy almost 
anything, shrewd promoters will ac- 
quire business enterprises, preferably 
those well known, attach a hose to 
the reservoir, and when filled with 
all the water they can possibly hold 
sell shares in the recapitalized enter- 
prises based on future expectations. 
Whether or not these expectations 
are realized does not trouble the pro- 
moters after they have succeeded in 
exchanging water for real money. 
In some rare instahces we admit 
that water has been churned into 
milk where the enterprises were be- 
ing operated conscientiously to this 
end, but in most cases value shrinks 
as the water evaporates. 

We have a real interest in keeping 
the people with whom we deal from 
falling under the spell of short-cut 
proposals. We have an interest in 
preserving the credit reservoir from 
unwise attacks. We have an interest 
in seeing that proper precautions are 
thrown about the natural speculative 
tendency of people and in protecting 
them from being forced to pay with 
wrecked lives or fortunes for their 
experience. 

The courses of 1926 will be far 
better and offer more substantial 
prosperity if we are led to keep 
away from dabbling in highly explo- 
sive speculative ventures. 

This is one of the lines of pro- 
cedure that we can follow in the - 
great task of Preserving Prosperity. 
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Three Blue Ribbon Men 








_ Marvin W. CLarKE 
Adjustment Bureau Manager 


WILt1AM WALKER Orr 


Secretary 


TueEo. J. DoEPKE 
Interchange bureau Manager 


The New York Credit Men’s Association has the distinction of having as its three principal paid executives 
three men each of whom is regarded as being at least 75 per cent. efficient and therefore entitled to wear the 
blue ribbon of secretarial efficiency. Credit Association secretaries of at least 50 per cent. efficiency are 
rated as red-ribbon and those of lesser rating as black- ribbon men. 

Mr. Orr and Mr. Clarke are known to readers of the Creptr Montuty. Of Mr. Doepke it may be said 
that, before managing the Memphis Credit Men’s Association Adjustment Bureau (1919-1925), he was for 16 
years connected successively with Bradstreet’s, with the Wm. G. Moore Dry Goods Co., Memphis, and with 


the Credit Clearing House. 


He got his busines college training at River Forest, Ill. He is married; is fond 


of fishing and music, and likes to read books and articles relating to credit and the mechanics of organization. 


_N. Y.1n National Interchange 


Securing Access to Files¢in all Affiliated Bureaus 


OREMOST 
among the vital 
developments in 


the field of credits, 
and of far-reaching sig- 
nificance and influence, is 
a decision of the New 
York Credit Men’s As- 
sociation, joining for a 
6-months trial period the 
New York Interchange 
Bureau with the system 
of National Interchange 
Bureaus, giving a nation- 
wide inter-market ledger 
clearance service. Fol- 
lowing closely upon the 
introduction of several 
distinct features of cred- 
it service made available 
to the members of the 
New York Interchange 
Bureau, this step com- 
pletes a comprehensive, 
well defined program of 
natural expansion. 


Credit managers are 
familiar with the condi- 
tions ‘that necessitated 
the establishing of local 
Interchange Bureaus. 
These units functioned 
well, but, operating inde- 
pendently, could not cope 
with situations brought 
about through the ability 
of merchants to draw up- 
on many and_ varied 
sources of supply, and 
through that circum- 


oreo -----Nest Virginia 
Nov. 23, 1925, 








stance to accumulate a 
list of creditors in other 
markets. The solution 
of that problem was 
brought about through 
the welding together of 
the scattered local units, 
so that an inter-market 
clearance could be had. 
The phenomenal growth 
and success of that 
movement attests the 
wisdom of the plan. 


Although the national 
clearance system became 
operative on March 1, 
1921, it has already ac- 
cumulated in its Central 
Bureau files, located at 
St. Louis, over 2,000,000 
master cards on debtor 
merchants in all sections 
on which are entered the - 
markets in which they 
are buying. 


This represents an ex- 
traordinarily valuable 
source of data that is 
available to every Bureau 
affiliated with the Na- 
tional Clearance System. 
The New York Credit 
Interchange Bureau, now 
part of the National sys- 
tem, is in position to en- 
rich its reports through 
access to the files of all 
the affiliated Bureaus 
and they in turn are 


(Continued on page 26) 
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New York 


In National Interchange 
(Continued from. page 24) 

going to receive the benefit of access to 
the entire fund of information in the files 
of the New York Bureau. . 

It is common knowledge that a certain 
class of debtors establishes and maintains 
a number of satisfactory accounts. Few 


Credit Departments there are, that have . 


not at one time or other received inquiry 
after inquiry upon a certain account whose 
ledger sheet indicated a very satisfactory 
relationship, and for that reason the debt- 
or invariably chose that house as a source 
of reference in opening new accounts. The 
disposition on the part of the debtor to 
seek new channels of purchases, reflects 
itself in the inter-market report of the 
Interchange Bureau. Each succeeding 





trade clearance aads to the number of 
creditors and the total amount of indebt- 
edness, and, having that knowledge, the 
creditor knows the exact course that is 
charted both for himself and the debtor. 

By means of a clearance covering all 
markets of consequence, ample opportunity 
is had to observe the debtor from an angle 
not revealed by the -ledgers of local 
houses. Because of a -settled policy, the 
debtor may, for instance, determine to take 
care of local obligations promptly, and 
compel creditors at other points to bide 
his time. Further than that, it is im- 
mediately apparent whether or not debtor 
is overbuying, scattering his purchases un- 
reasonably, or placing too large a pro- 
portion of orders with new houses—in 
the latter case adding to the list of credit- 
ors already too large to allow for com- 
fort. The accompanying clearance illus- 
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TRUST COMPANY 
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Statement of Condition, December 31, 1925 





RESOURCES 


Cash in Vault and with Federal Reserve Bank 


$41,638,438.64 


Exchanges for Clearing House and due from other 


Banks 


Call Loans, Commercial Paper and Loans eligible for 
Re-discount with Federal Reserve Bank 


United States Obligations 


Short Term Securities 


Loans due on demand and within 


Loans due 30 to go days 
Loans due go to 180 days 
Loans due after 180 days 


é 30 days 


88,106,754.64 


89,842,196.35 
22 272,556.31 


30,536,624.30 
50,874,585.29 
51,351,073.38 
44,847,013.28 

35385 370-54 


Customers’ Liability ‘or Acceptances (anticipated 


$1,209,825.85) ‘ 


New York City Mortgages and Other Investments . 


Bank Buildings 


22,107,812.29 
8,509,443-17 
700,172-75 
$454,172,040.94 





LIABILITIES 


Deposits .. 
Official Checks 


. $356,026,068.97 
40,711,302.40 


Acceptances (including Acceptances to Create Dollar 


Exchange) 


Discount Collected but not Earned 


Reserve for Taxes, Interest, etc. 


Dividend payable January 2, 1926 


Capital Stock. =... 
Surplus and Undivided Profits 


23,317,618.14 


. 938,478.79 
° i . 1,$27,515.93 


; 612,500.00! 


: 17,500,000.00 
13,538,556.71 
$454,172,040.94 


-}lic- relations. 
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trates the value of national service as 
against a clearance of any one of the lo- 
cal markets. . It is an actual case, but with 
the name and city omitted, 

Several of these Bureaus; could indi- 
vidually furnish a number of local ex- 

riences, em! ing information of value. 
n general application, however, the sev- 
eral experiences manifest definite limita- 
tions, which appear the more pronounced 
as it becomes apparent that numerous oth- 
er markets also are largely interested in 
the account, and, as every credit execu- 
tive knows, it is in the completeness of 
the “credit picture” that the National 
Inter-market clearance exhibits at once 
its strength and utility. 


Underwriters and the Public 


(Continued from page 16) 

Between the upper mill-stone of reduced 
underwriting income, and the nether one 
of heavily increased fire losses, which in 
1924 exceeded $549,000,000, revenues have 
been ground to such a point that the busi- 
ness, as a whole, has reported under- 
writing deficits since 1919. Income from 
investments and other lines of insurance 
has, fortunately, produced a_ sufficient 
surplus to maintain the long established 
strength of the stock underwriting com- 
panies. 

Fire Protection Surveys 

That fire insurance rates are relatively 
low and are scheduled not by guess work 
but by experts specializing in rating, and 
that the business man may reduce his 
premium expense by the elimination of 
hazards, are among other facts empha- 
sized by the National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters in its work of improving pub- 
Additional points made 
known, are those relative to the basic 
importance of fire insurance and the pub- 
lic service work that is being carried on 
by the stock fire insurance companies, 
through the National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters, through sectional bureaus, and 
in many cases directly, by virtue of their 
own engineering staffs. Also, how the 
Board’s engineers make thorough surveys 
of cities, without charge, and point out 
the methods by which fire dangers may be 
eliminated and general conditions im- 
proved so that the municipalities may at- 
tain an advanced classification and thus 
obtain reduced rates for insurance protec- 
tion. This work goes on month after 
month all over the United States and 
























\}clearly brings about greater safety to 


life, besides aiding the public’s pocket- 
book. 


Nor has material dealing with an ex- 
tremely important truth been neglected— 
the fact that fire. destruction represents 
an economic loss to society; that everyone 
tays his share whether he does or does 
not directly carry insurance, and _ that, 
consequently, it is to the interest of every- 
one to suppress fire. 

During the War the Board lent most 
of its engineers to the Federal Govern- 
ment for the purpose of aiding the tre- 
mendous work of safeguarding army and 


,|mavy stores, shipyards, hospitals, canton- 


ments and many other gears of Uncle 
Sam’s war machine, and this was a public 
service of incalculable value. 

Any business so enmeshed with the ma- 
chinery of social and business life as fire 
insurance, is of course certain to be sub- 
jected to an amount of gratuitous atten- 
tion from the individuals who are sincere 
but misguided, as well as from out-and- 
out demagogues, but it is believed that 
continued education will prove effective in 
bringing about public relations that will be 
generally satisfactory to all concerned. 
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The nearest approach to perfect 
- indi- First-time accuracy is found in the 
1 Comptometer which, because of its 
oo safeguards—the  ‘‘Controlled-key” 
value. and “Clear register” signals—af- 
e Sev- fords automatic protection against 
operating errors, even at high speed. 





= in a Figuring Machine 


ay at- Degree of merit in man or machine is a question of standards. 
srotec- For a figuring machine the standard is production. 


s and Low production means high cost—high production means 
tty to low cost. 


2 Would you like to see a Comptometer production test on 
an ex- your work? At your invitation we shall be glad to arrange 
cted— : such a test. 


eryone | The Comptometer proves its worth best by comparison 
r does | with other equipment. Why not test it on that basis? 


Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co., 
ovare- 1717 N. Paulina St., Chicago, Illinois 


CONTROLLED KEY 







he ma- If not made by 
as fire Felt & Tarrant 
ye sub- it’s not a 


Comptometer 





4D0/NG AND CALCULATING MACHINE 


Production is What Counts 





Only the 
Comptometer 
has the 
Controlled-key 
safeguard 


If you can spell the 
name you can find the 
credit information 


Alailor-made Index 
~ that always fits 


OUR ability to find instantly credit 
information on a certain company 
hinges directly on your indexing 
system ..... Beside being as- simple as 
A BC, the Expandex -grows. with the 
list. .... Instead of buying an expensive 


new system, you buy only the necessary 
neW guides. 


Your Washington, Chicago, St. Louis, 
and Kansas City Branches use Expandex. 


It will serve you as well. 


What . . . 
about \ Lhe coupon will bring you more in- 


the formation. 
Expandex 
for filing 


Credit ‘A I MK E 

Information SHA R 

Name FILING CABINETS - EXPERT INDEXING 
CARDS - FOLDERS - GUIDES 

Ma CARD FILING DESKS - LABEL SAFES 


and EXECUTIVES’ SAFES 
MUSKEGON - MICHIGAN 
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Bankruptcy Law Amendments 
(Continued from page 8) 


or falsification of any book, document or 
record affecting or relating to the prog- 
erty or affairs of the bankrupt; the con- 
cealment of property in contemplation cf 
bankruptcy; and the withholding after 
the filing of the petition from the Re- 
ceiver or Trustee of any book, document 
or paper affecting or relating to the prop- 
erty or affairs of a bankrupt. 


A new Section is added to be known 
as Section 29 (e) which makes it the 
duty of the Receiver or Trustee to report 
to the Referee any offense under the Act 
which he shall have grounds for believ- 
ing has been committed, and if it shall 
appear to the Referee from such report, 
or from facts or circumstances brought 
out in the course of administration, or 
otherwise brought to his attention, that 
there is reasonable ground to believe that 
such an offense has been committed, or 
that an investigation. should be had in con- 
nection therewith, with the approval of 
the Judge, to report and certify the mat- 
ter to the United States Attorney whose 
duty it shall be to investigate all the facts, 
and in a proper case to present the mat- 
ter to the Grand Jury. 


The foregoing proposal is intended to 
impress the United States Attorneys 
throughout the country with the import- 
ance of prosecuting bankruptcy crimes, 
and to place squarely upon them in proper 
cases, the burden not only of prosecuting 
but of investigating alleged offenses 
against the Act. The importance of this 
amendment to the Credit Protection De- 
partment of the National Association of 
Credit Men could not te exaggerated. 


VI.—Co-operation Between 
Creditors 


The Bankruptcy Act contemplates the 
co-operation of creditors in the adminis- 
tration of estates; but creditors are now 
confronted with the danger of being held 
liable in an action for libel if they com- 
municate one with another, stating frankly 
and openly, (as they should be entitled 
to do,) their suspicions with reference to 
the conduct of the bankrupt and the need 
for co-operative action to prevent fraud. 
Accordingly an amendment is proposed 
which will make communications by a 
creditor, Receiver or Trustee in Bank- 
ruptcy, addressed to another creditor and 
uttered in good faith and with reasonable 
grounds for belief in its truth, privileged. 


Conclusion 


In conclusion it should be said that the 
proposals of certain organizations that 
the principle of creditors’ control of 
bankrupt estates be discarded in favor of 
the English system, and that estates where 
the assets amount to $10,000 or less shall 
be administered by an Official Receiver 
have been definitely discarded by the co- 
operating organizations as unsound, and 
likely to create new evils rather than 
remedy the evils which are the subject 
of complaint. The proposed amendatory 
bill, approved by the National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men, leaves the creditors 
in full control of their affairs, fosters 
co-operation between creditors, makes the 
obtaining of a discharge more difficult 
for dishonest debtors, increases the penal- 
ties for fraud and dishonesty, and yet in- 
terferes in no wise with the fundamental 
object of the Bankrupty Act, to wit, the 
discharge of an honest and embarrassed 
debtor from the burden of. obligations 
which he is unable to meet. 
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High Cost of Slumping 


Correct Posture Increases Efficiency 
By Eleanor Boykin 


have had to pay for speed and 
volume-production and high power 
methods is unprecedented wear and tear 
on the human machine. The specialization 


NE of the prices we, in this coun- 
Oz of hustle and achievement, 





A posture that may be “correct” in so- 
cial life creates avoidable fatigue for the 
worker in a Crepir DEPARTMENT. 


which leads to skill and expertness also 
results in monotony and over-fatigue, so 
that employees are tired and dulled and 
sub-efficient two hours or so before clos- 
ing time, and even the next day not as 
fresh as they should be. 

When man was created, it was proba- 
bly never intended that he should sit for 
eight hours in one position at a desk oper- 









Transportation Hasards 












Globe & Rutgers Fire Insurance Co. 


HOME OFFICE: 111 William St., New York 


Issues policies against 
Fire Marine Tornado Earthquake Flood Hail Explosion 


Also writes AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE against 
FIRE, THEFT, COLLISION, Ete. 
JANUARY ist, 1925 


ating a typewriter, adding machine, post- 
ing machine or other machine which would 
make demands, hour after hour, on 
muscles and nerves. Chiefly upon woman, 
with her delicate physical and nervous 
mechanism, falls the chief burden of this 
trying work. Consequently, unless ad- 
justments and concessions are made to 
physical limitations, high-strung nerves 
may revolt and phlegmatic temperaments 
fall into indifferent and lackadaisical per- 
formance. 

Various efforts have been made by ex- 
ecutives to offset these dangers in the 
path of speed and to maintain an all-day 
standard of efficiency. The secretary of 
one manufacturing company discovered 
that by moving the files at which girls 
were kept busy all day into a room which 
could be properly ventilated, he suc- 
ceeded in abolishing the languid atmos- 
phere which had been distressingly pre- 
valent every day from half-past three or 
four on. The subject of castors and 
other devices to make chairs move easily 
when you want them to is also studied 
by executives responsible for office effi- 
ciency. One large down-town New York 
bank is now experimenting with the in- 
expensive plan of serving after-noon tea 
to the office staff in the hope of getting 
full measure from the last hour of the 
day. The partners of one investment 
tanking house have for many _ years 
practiced this custom long established in 
England. 

Strangely enough, on most influential 
factor in maintaining humane and effi- 
cient conditions under mechanical driv- 
ing has been given very little considera- 
tion. This is the matter of proper desk 
and seating arrangements.. “A chair is 
a chair, just so we have enough to go 
around,” has been more or less the atti- 
tude of office providers. “If a girl wants 
a cushion, she can have it or if she wants 
a chair that will screw up and down, we 
will get it for her.” No thought of the 
adjustment of nerve-centers and spine to 
a seat which must be occupied for eight 


Riot and Civil Commotion 
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Is your insurance 
_ against dishonest em- 
ployes in proportion 


to your liquid assets? 


A question worth 
an answer in the new 


year. : 


UNITED STATES FIDELITY 
AND GUARANTY 
COMPANY 













Baltimore, Maryland 





Maintains a department of 


Guaranteed Attorneys which 






renders unexcelled service to 


merchants and manufacturers. 
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hours;'no consideration of the posture 
best calculated whethe. the employee 
realizes it or not, to give comfort and 
endurance in a certain job. Yet posture 
is important enough to have been the in- 
spiration of a national organization, The 
American Posture League, and it is often 
the basis of curative treatments pre- 
scribed by chiropodists and physicians. 
Some of the life Insurance companies 
distribute signs in companies where they 
have written life insurance policies whole- 
sale: “Stand erect, sit erect, walk erect,” 
showing the well-considered belief they 
have in the connection between posture 
and long life. Furthermore, slumping is 
without a doubt a practice that causes a 
considerable loss in the labor item. 


Go into an office and look about. You 
will see a majority of those who are 








seated in front of machines sitting on the 
edge of their chairs, bending their 
shoulders forward for ‘their work. Their 
chairs serve only for a seat; they give 
no support to the body nor do they en- 
courage an upright position which will 
permit free entry of fresh air into the 
lungs. Fortunately, there are chairs which 
have been built to take the strain off the 
shoulders and back and keep the chest up. 
They are made to fit the lumbar curve in 
the spine which is the spot where sup- 
port is needed if the shoulders are to be 
relaxed. Sitting in one of these chairs, 
you do not have to say to yourself, “I 
ought to sit erect ;” you naturally sit erect 
and without consuming any energy doing 
it. 

You literally sit into the chair, because 
you can do it without getting out of reach 


What Kind of an 
Audit? 


Audits vary in quality and scope. The Quality 
depends upon the experience, ability and appli- 
cation of the auditor; the Scope is a matter of 


your instruction. 


Of course, Every Audit should be a Detailed 
Audit—which is an expert and independent 
study in detail of the items represented in mass 


PAM RN Sate RET Che Wes At & 


by balance sheet figures. It discloses the many 
important facts underlying the figures; verifies; 
clarifies. It brings to light avoidable leaks and 
waste; finds the flaws in accounting, in credit 
and collection methods; points to possibilities 
for greater profits, and is free fromqualified state- 


ments of balance sheet audit. 


The Balance Sheet Audit, in spite of obvious 
limitations, when properly made is more than a 
mere building up of statements from book fig- 
ures without careful analysis and substantiation. 


The Balance Sheet Audit can be ordered with a 
specification calling for a partial Detailed Audit 
covering a period sufficiently long to give at 
least a cross section of the business and a pic- 
ture of actual conditions. 


ERNST & ERNST 


AUDITS — 


SYSTEMS 


TAX SERVICE 


NEW YORK 
BUFFALO 
ROCHESTER 
BOSTON 
PROVIDENCE 
PHILADELPHIA 
BALTIMORE 
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COLUMBUS 
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DAYTON 
LOUISVILLE 


DETROIT 


ERIE 
CHICAGO 


——— 
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PITTSBURGH 
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of your work. There is an open space 
beween the back rest and seat which makes 
this possible. 


A chair seat should not be too wide, 
because, if it is, it presses on the nerve 
centers just back of the knees and inter- 
feres with circulation. Twelve inches is 
wide enough to take care of the weight 
comfortably, though the ordinary office 
chair is eighteen. 


Much unnecessary fatigue and discom- 
fort among typists and other office work- 
ers comes from having chairs which are 
not high enough. Indeed, it is sometimes 
hard to convince a young woman who 

ets pains in her neck and shoulders be- 
is her day’s work is over that she should 
pile books in her chair (if she can do no 
better). The ideal posture chair must, 
of course, be adjustable in this respect as 
well as in the back rest, whether or not 
it is the swivel type. 


A chair built to satisfy all the hygienic 
principles which have been mentioned is 
not likely to be an ornamental piece of 
furniture. Nor is it. That may be why 
some office managers and offices workers 
are not enthusiastic about it when they 
first sée it. All the various types of 
health or posture chairs look (there is no 
use denying it) as if they had been made 
for deformed people. That is because 
our conception of comfort and beauty 
have been warped. See them a little 
while, and you regard them as the natural 
thing. 


In most of the booths of this year’s 
New York Business Show, these jointed, 
steel-frame chairs were used by the dem- 
onstrators of the various machines, and 
seemed as much in place as the other 
office furniture. 


Several months ago, E. R. Squibb & 
Son installed different types of hygienic 
chairs in their accounting offices and are 
now using them for replacements in all 
departments. Asked about results of 
the change, George Nicol said: 


“It would be very hard for me to use 
any check-up which would determine 
whether or not production in our office 
has increased to any extent since we be- 
gan using the more comfortable chairs. 
This I can say, that our employees like 
the chairs and find themselves less tired 
when their work is over. When the oper- 
ators are happy, they are doing better 
work; hence we are satisfied.” 


In one company, where carefully de- 
signed chairs were put in on trial, the 
typists and clerks declared they would 


. rather pay for them themselves than give 


them up. The firm bought them and 
thereafter had fewer lay-offs in the 
clerical force. 


The chairs are well suited to the Credit 
Manager who does a great deal of desk 
work. Those executives however who 
like to loll back in their chairs to read 
their mail will not find them to their 
liking, for there has not yet been pro- 
duced a chair which will insure correct 
posture and permit reclining as well, The 
flexible back rest will allow one to bend 
or lean back at any angle but not to slide 
down in the seat as in the old spring- 
seat swivel chair; it is strictly a chair 
for work. 
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The Business Library 


By Frank A. Fall, Litt.D. 


Director of Education and Research, National Association of Credit Men 


Accounting Principles 
THEORY OF ACCOUNTS—Vol. I. DR 


Scott. Henry Holt & Co. N. Y. 1925. 
284 pp. $2.50. 


First of all, since this is a workman- 
like piece of writing, it seems but fair to 
the author that he should be properly 
identified. He is professor of economics 
in the University of Missouri, and “DR” 
constitutes his first name rather than an 
aabeereneee of any academic title he may 

old. 

Mr. Scott’s book, together with another 
volume or other volumes that may follow, 
constitutes one title in the “American 
Business Series,” issued with the Holt im- 
print under the general editorship of Pro- 
fessor Roswell C. McCrea of Columbia 
University. 

The historical approach to the subject 
is particularly interesting in connection 
with that of Mr. Haring’s “Warehous- 
ing,” also reviewed in this issue, for the 
Italians gave us not only the bonded 
warehouse and Lombard loans, but also 
double-entry bookkeeping, which is the 
basis of all modern accounting. 

This system of accounts dates, prob- 
ably, from about 1340, and the city of 
Genoa is credited with its first develop- 
ment and use. About 150 years later ap- 
peared the earliest comprehensive treatise 
on the subject, a book by Friar Luca 
Paciolo, published in Venice. In this 
book the author had a section “On Com- 
putations and Records,” in which he pre- 
sented double-entry bookkeeping as “The 
Method of Venice.” Later improvements 
in bookkeeping technique can be traced 
through Italian, German, Dutch and Eng- 
lish practice; but many of the later trea- 
tises were mere bungling translations or 
plagiarisms of Friar Luca _ Paciola’s 
pioneer work. 

Mr. Scott divides his first volume into 
four parts. The first is introductory, and 
contains the historical matter already re- 
ferred to. The second concerns the sys- 
tem of accounts, dealing particularly with 
the bookkeeping process, accounting for 
large scale trading, and the voucher sys- 
tem. Part III deals with partnerships, 
corporate proprietorship, surplus and 
dividends, reserves, reserve funds and 
depletion. Part IV discusses inventory 
valuation of assets, discount valuations, 
depreciation, special valuation problems, 
intangible assets and valuation by gov- 
ernment authority. 

Throughout, the author emphasizes the 
function of accounts as a means of ad- 
ministrative control, both in competitive 
enterprise and in the government con- 
trol of regulated business enterprise. He 
stresses the fact that accounting princi- 
ples and technique are inextricably inter- 
woven with the development of economic 
institutions. Modern business, he submits, 
could not have progressed without the 


development of accounting upon which it 
depends, and further development of the 
machinery of control over economic pro- 
cesses will necessarily involve correspond- 
ing advancement in accounting. 

An outstanding advantage of this book 
is its compactness. It has less than 300 
pages, and the pages have generous mar- 
gins. This contrast with the prevailing 
tendency toward large, unwieldy books is 
refreshing, and will in all probability be 
reflected in satisfactory sales. Account- 
ing is a weighty subject, to be sure, but 
it seems inexpedient to add to the load by 
presenting it in bulky tomes that cannot 
comfortably be used without an under- 
pining of oak, cement or structural steel. 

A Link in Distribution 
WAREHOUSING. H. A. Haring. Ron- 
ald Press Co., N. Y. 1925. 787 pp. $10. 

Ten dollars seems a high price for.a 

book,—even for a business book. But the 
man who wants this volume at all is 
likely to want it very much indeed, and 
for him ten dollars:may, in view of what 
he is getting for it, constitute a bargain 
price. - 
Warehousing (which is decidedly some- 
thing more than mere storing) has 
_played an important part in commerce 
from the time when business, as we now 
know it, had its beginnings. Commercial 
warehouses originated in the cities of the 
Eastern Mediterranean which helped to 
bring to Western Europe the grains, 
wines, spices, silks, wool, incense and 
jewels of the opulent Orient. Venice, 
having the most ships and the best and 
largest warehouses, achieved the com- 
mercial supremacy of the age. The 
Venetians, to protect the absentee owners 
of stored merchandise, conceived the idea 
of bonding their warehouses. They de- 
vised a system of warehouse receipts, 
which were recognized as “good delivery” 
and soon came to pass freely from hand 
to hand among merchants and traders. 

From the Italian warehousemen also 
came another important commercial prac- 
tice. The Lombards, central Europe’s 
greatest moneylenders, recognized the 
security of the warehouse receipt as a 
valid title to merchandise. They had full 
confidence that the warehoused merchan- 
dise would not be altered or taken away 
without surrender of the proper warrant. 
The receipts were therefore deposited by 
the trader with his banker as pledge for 
a loan. Thus originated the familiar 
practice of using warehouse receipts as 
collateral for borrowings. Incidentally, 
thus originated also the use of the word 
“Lombard” as meaning a loan for which 
the security is merchandise in store. 

This is history, and it would not be fair 
to convey the idea that Mr. Haring’s work 
exploits. the past at the expense of the 
present. On the contrary, after fixing the 


historical background he plunges briskly- 
into a study of the functions of ware- 
housing as they are found in operation 
today, centering much of his -discussion 
around the United States Warehouse Act 
of 1916. 

This Act has appreciably improved the 
standing of warehouse receipts. Through- 
out most of the States the warehouse- 
receipts laws are fairly uniform, but there 
have been large variations in warehousing 
practices. The State departments have 
tended to create political jobs rather than 
to develop responsible, competent ware- 
housemen. Under the Federal Act, the 
government does not enter the storage 
business, but supervises the activities of 
licensed warehousemen. The aim is to 
end the evil practices that persisted under 
State regulation and inspection and in 
connection with unlicensed public ware- 
housing. 

The work of the National Distribution 







Through the 
Day Smiling— 


DO /MORE 
Health Chairs 
for 
Office and 
Factory 


Workers go smiling through the day in 
Do/More Chairs. Scientifically designed 
to enforce a natural, healthful posture. 
The back rest gives firm, easeful support. 
The specially proportioned seat keeps the 
worker sitting into the chair—not on the 
edge. 

Do/More Chairs are built for every fac- 
tory and office requirement. Inexpensive, 
long wearing. Write for details. 


DO/MORE CHAIR CO. 
Dept. 108 Elkhart, Ind. 













































































































































































































































































































































Conference, fostered by the Chamber of 
Commerce of the . United States, has 
served to focus the attention of the buy- 
ing public on the process of distribution. 
This book is a scholarly and yet a busi- 
ness-like treatment of one of the im- 
portant links in the chain of distribution. 
It throws much light on a phase of busi- 
ness which is not generally understood, 
but which deserves to be regarded, with 
transportation, banking and insurance, as 
a vital factor in the process of speeding 
agricultural and manufactured products to 
their goal,—the ultimate consumer. 


Wealth and Ith 


THE TRAGEDY OF WASTE. Stuart 
Chase. The Macmillan Co., N. Y. 1925. 
296 pp. $2.50. 

Mr. Stuart Chase is a brave, brave man. 
He speaks right out in meeting and says 
things that he knows will bring down on 
his head the imprecations of many souls, 
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Where the Bell Flag Fties 


HE familiar blue and white flag of the 

Bell System flies over the buildings which 
house a vast equipment and thousands of 
men and women who are co-operating to 
give a national telephone service. 


It symbolizes the ideals and spirit of service of 
the System’s employees. It represents millions 
of miles of wire, millions of poles, hundreds 
of buildings, vast quantities of apparatus and 
equipn:ent and other property that today 
has a book cost of over $2,400,000,000. 


The ideals and material assets behind this 
flag — a nation-wide plant for a nation-wide 
service — underlie Bell System securities. 


The stock of the A. T. & T., parent company of 
the Bell System, can be bought in the open market 
to yield a good return. Write for information. 


ELL TELEPHONE 
SECURITIES CO. ine 


D.E. Houston, President 


and doubtless of certain corporations that 
are popularly understood to have no souls. 

“Illth” is a word which is not found 
in any large number of dictionaries. What 
Mr. Chase means by it is the opposite of 

“wealth,”"—that is to say, waste in con- 
sumption. He borrowed the word from 
John Ruskin, who was another plain 
speaker with whom business men should 
be familiar. Fortunately they are becom- 
ing increasingly so as the years roll 
along. 

As Mr. Chase sees the present situa- 
tion, wastes in consumption seem to fall 
into these chief classifications: 

1. The military establishment 

2. Harmful drugs, narcotics and patent 
medicines 

3. Commercialized vice, and crime 

4. Adulteration of food, clothing, hous- 
ing and other necessities 

5. Speculation and gambling—the in- 
stitutionalized factor only 
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6. Quackery—sure cures, get-rich-quick 
performers 

7. Super-luxuries and their cheap imi- 
tation 

8. Fashions—the factor of artificial 
stimulation only 

«9. Commercialized recreation—in part 

10. Professional services—the factor of | 

perversion only 

11. Advertising—(“a sort of godfather 

to them all”) 

Thus does the brave Mr. Chase line up 
eleven enemies,—most of them powerful. 
A man who does that is absolutely certain 
to be called Quixotic, but that will bother 
him very little. He doubtless likes it. 
The work-a-day world, he finds, is not in- 
terested in the specifications of illth. It 
asks, he believes, simply these questions, 
in the order given: “Is the undertaking 
profitable; if profitable, is it legal; if 
illegal, where can I find a good lawyer?” 
Thus, from the purely business point of 
view much of his argument, he sadly re- 
marks, is a waste of time. 

In spite of the billions we throw away 
every year, the author admits that there 
are movements on foot which promise a 
certain measure of relief. “The studies 
of Mr. Hoover and his colleagues,” he 
says, “the work of the American Engi- 
neering Standards Committee,—the work 
of the industrial engineer in general,—is 
laying the basis for wide co-ordinated 
control, with waste, in technical processes, 
at least, at a minimum.” 

The final note is almost cheerful: 

“Waste, friction, jam? Yes — 
and what of it? See the way that 
cornice fits its marble wall, the pre- 
cision of lintel and arch, the woven 
steel nicety of the naked skyscraper, 
the curve and flow of motor bodies, 
subway trains wild as stampeded ele- 
phants, yet slowing to the inch mark 
on the platform. Come, you measurers 
of lost man-power and let us see you 
fit one stone upon another, rivet one 
girder to an upright, direct one rush 
hour at Times Square! We may 
waste, but Almighty God will heer 
witness we can build!” 

In conclusion—just a word of caution. 
If you resent being made to think, it is 
wisdom to give this business John the 
Baptist a wide berth. 


Thinking in Business 
BUSINESS POWER THROUGH PSY- 
CHOLOGY. Edgar James Swift. Chas. 
Scribner’s Sons, N. Y. 1925. 397 pp. $3. 
Here is something of a rarity,—a book 
on business psychology which is so easy 
to read as to be actually entertaining. 
One reason for this, and probably the 
chief one, is Dr. Swift’s persistent incli- 
nation to use illustrative anecdotes. These 
are drawn from many periods and many 
races. They range from Galileo to Henry 
Ford, and from Moses down to J. Pier- 
pont Morgan. 

In reviewing an earlier book in the field 
of business psychology, this Department 
went on record to the effect that the fully 
efficient credit manager should be familiar 
with at least the fundamental principles of 
salesmanship. This for two good rea- 
sons,—his close relation to the selling end 
of the business, and the necessity of con- 
tinually selling ‘his own department to his 
executive superiors. 

If the credit manager, in his laudable 
quest for a knowledge of the fundamentals 
of good selling, feels that he must have 
a formal statement of cut and dried prin- 
ciples, in categorical form, with each 
package neatly wrapped, tied and labeled, 
he will have to go elsewhere, for he. will 
not find these things in Professor Swift's 
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book. But if he wants something breezy, 
readable, abundantly illustrated (not with 
charts and forms, but with actual hap- 
penings in business), he will find “Busi- 
ness Power Through Psychology” made 
to his order. 

The emphasis throughout is naturally 
on selling, but the book contains much 
that is of interest for what it reveals 
concerning business in general. For ex- 
ample, Dr. Swift's statement that “the 
history of business, as of other things, 
shows the violent opposition to innova- 
tions which all now accept,” is illustrated 
by the following: 

“The Federal Reserve Bank system, 
as most readers of this book will re- 
call, was vigorously opposed by bank- 
ers and business men. The writer 
has before him more than two score 
of pamphlets and addresses by bank- 
ers, men of big business, and econo- 
mists, all of which ‘prove beyond 
doubt’ that the plan will not work. 
These addresses and pamphlets are 
marvels of beautiful and convincing 
arguments. The only objection to 
them 1s that when the plan was tried 
it succeeded beyond the expectations 
of its most devoted advocates, and 
today the former denouncers of this 
innovation would, under no condi- 
tions, return to the old system.” s 
That eminently sound statement is sig- 

nificant as‘ illustrating a point in busi- 
ness psychology,—that we dread any 
change because of the effort required to 
put it through,—but it is even more sig- 
nificant to the officers and members of 
the National Association of Credit Men, 
who did much to bring the Federal Re- 
serve System into being, and are now 
standing firmly for early action on the 
renewing for a long term of the charters 
which will expire in 1934. 

The illustration quoted is from Chapter 
IX on “The Psychology of Leadership.” 
If credit men, and business men gen- 
erally, would study that chapter carefully 
and test it in their business experience 
they would find it worth many times what 
the Messrs. Scribner charge for the en- 
tire book, cover, jacket and all. 


An Aid to Business Service 


RETAIL ACCOUNTING AND CONTROL. 
Albert C. Hodge. University of Chi- 
cago Press. 1925. 545 pp. 4.15 post- 
paid. 

This is the 24th volume in the “Ma- 
terials for the Study of Business” series, 
sponsored by the University of Chicago. 
In the same series are a number of fa- 
miliar and useful treatises, such as Moul- 
ton’s “Financial Organization of Society” 
and McKinsey’s “Managerial Accounting,” 
of which Volume I only has appeared. 

Mr. Hodge introduces his work with 
a discussion of the control problem in 
mercantile establishments, followed by a 
general statement of the principles of re- 
tail organization. He then proceeds to a 
study of department store functions and 
organization, covering standards, records 
and periodic reports as they relate to de- 
partment store operation. 

The author then indicates the use of 
estimates in control of merchandising op- 
erations, and deals with expense classi- 
fication and allocation, devoting a special 
chapter to the National Retail Dry Goods 
Association expense plan. Chapters fol- 
low on retail sales procedure and records; 
retail purchasing; stock control; manu- 
facturing, alterations and repairs; the 
shipping division; and the divisions con- 





‘cerned with mail ‘order business, ex- 


changes, and adjustments. 
Of special interest to credit managers 





are chapters XXI, “The Accounts Re- 
ceivable Section;” XXII, “The Accounts 
Payable Section;” and XXIII, “The Re- 
tail Auditing Section.” There is also sig- 
nificant material in Chapter XXIV, 
“Cashier’s Division.” 

The Appendix presents four “Cases” for 
classroom use. The Index comprises 
three pages only. This is obviously not 
adequate for a book of 24 chapters and 
545 pages, but it appears to be in line with 
a growing tendency toward shorter In- 
dexes. In the opinion of the reviewer, 
this is an unfortunate trend from the 
point of view of the credit manager or 
business executive, who uses business 
books for reference on specific points 
rather than swallowing them whole as the 
student of commerce or business admin- 
istration is compelled to do. 

Mr. Hodge’s book will be valuable to 
all credit managers who have grasped the 
significance of what the National Associ- 
ation of Credit Men designates as “Busi- 
ness Service.” Many a retail business 
headed for the rocks has been saved be- 
cause some credit manager in a wholesale 
enterprise saw the handwriting on the 
wall in time to offer his counsel and help 
to the harassed retailer, who was trying 
to merchandise without knowing the sim- 
plest principles, of retailing. 

In the course of time some specialist 
in Business Service will write a book 
bearing directly on that idea, but until such 
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a text is available the credit manager who 
is sitting up with sick retailers cannot do 
better than to get Mr. Hodge’s book, and 
feed it to his patients in such doses as 
their systems are able to stand without 
shock. 





A Guide to Statement Analysis 


ANALYSIS OF FINANCIAL STATE- 
MENTS. H. G. Guthmann, C. P. A. 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., N. Y. 1925. 466 
pp.. $65. 

Since the time when the importance of 
financial and operating ratios began to be 
recognized, many writers have essayed 
presentations of the subject of statement 
analysis. The results were treatments 
rather than treatises. That is to say, they 
were sketchy. They did not go far 
enough, or deep enough. The authors did 
not seem to be conscious of the fact that 
they were facing a man-size job. 

Here, however, is a manful attempt to 
do justice to a big subject. Mr. Guth- 
mann, who is associate professor of busi- 
ness administration in the University of 
Texas, has tackled the problem with 
vigor and intelligence, and the result is a 
book which will undoubtedly win its way, 
not only with the students for whom it is 
primarily intended, but also with a wide 
circle of credit men, bankers and business 
men in general. 

The book is in two parts. The first, de- 
voted to general principles of financial 
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An umprecedented demand made upon us 
for copies of the 1926 Edition of the Credit 
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serviceable edition ever published by the 
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From present indications there will not re- 
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statement analysis, indicates the place of 
financial statements in modern business; 
describes the construction of the balance 
sheet and the profit and loss statement; 
and discusses capitalization, fixed assets 
and the interpretation of balance sheet 
changes. It further treats fully the 
analysis of the income statement and 
presents, in Chapter IX, an admirable 
treatment of internal analysis by means 
of ratio studies. 


In Part II, Professor Guthmann takes 
up statements characteristic of different 
types of business. These include rail- 
roads, gas companies, hydro-electric power 
concerns, mercantile and manufacturing 
corporations, mines, banks, insurance com- 
panies, and holding companies. The vol- 
ume is completed by an adequate bibliog- 
raphy, and Appendix of 24 pages and a 
satisfactory Index. 


Credit managers will note in this volume 


frequent references to the National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men. On e 11, for 
example, there is an ackhowledgment of 
the Association’s instrumentality in secur- 
ing a uniform false statement law. On 
the same page is this statement: 

“The value of statements has been 
recognized the National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men almost since their 
organization in 1896. They have en- 
couraged the wider use of this type 
of information by the adoption of a 
Uniform Statement blank which they 
supply at a nominal cost. It may be 
noted in passing that this action in 
adopting a uniform statement blank in 
1898 preceded the similar action of the 
American Bankers’ Association by a 
year. In their educational work they 
have urged the advisability of secur- 
ing these statement blanks, properly 
filled in and signed by the credit 
applicant.” 
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Professor Guthmann has “affectionately 
dedicated” his magnum opus to Dr. 
Charles W. Gerstenberg, toward whom 
members of the National Institute of 
Credit have a cordial feeling because of 
his continued and loyal service as a mem- 
ber of the Supervisory Committee of the 
Association’s Department of Education 
and Research. 


Full Protection For 
Credit Records 


N A SERIES of articles designed to 

acquaint credit executives with every 
kind of up-to-date and worth while ma- 
chines, methods and equipment which may 
help them to increase the efficiency of their 
departments, the CreprtT MONTHLY printed 
during 1924 and 1925 several articles on 
the very important subject of record pro- 
tection. It is not very long ago that rec- 
ords came to be appreciated as indispens- 
able to successful business. Previous to 
the beginning of this century, when the 
word “efficiency” had not yet crept into 
the business man’s daily vocabulary, rec- 
ords were kept anywhere,—on shelves, in 
pigeon holes, desks and closets, or in 
safes of little or no safety. Such ques- 
tions as . 


How much would it cost to replace 
these records? 


How much would we lose in collections 
if these records were lost? 


Would we be at a disadvantage if we 
should need to show these records and 
couldn’t produce them? 


seldom bothered business men in those 
earlier, easier days. In fact these ques- 
tions didn’t really begin to present them- 
selves until comparatively recently. To- 
day, however, records are respected and 
widely appreciated for their real value. 
The more complex a business, the more 
necessary they are. Their value often 
represents the value of the entire busi- 
ness. 


Therefore it is obvious that the more 
valuable a firm’s records, the more care 
must be exertised to protect them. With 
the increasing need for protection of rec- 
ords, safes of all sizes, shapes and styles 
have been invented. In their ceaseless ef- 


‘ forts to produce safes of greatest value, 


manufacturers have concentrated on the 
fire-resistive qualities perhaps more than 
on any one of the other necessary quali- 
ties. 


Several of the big manufacturers have 
their own testing laboratories where their 
products are subjected to severe fibre 
tests. Others send their products to the 
Underwriters Laboratories in Chicago to 
be tested in order that their goods may 
go out bearing the Underwriters’ label. 
It is at this point that we wish to correct 
a statement made in one of our articles, 
entitled “In the Land of the Fire,” to the 
effect that the only fire resistive receptacles 
for storing records and papers which guar- 
antee that such contents will come undam- 
aged through the fiercest fire are those 
made in conformity with the specifications 
of the Underwriters’ corps of experts. In 
their list of inspected fire protection ap- 
pliances, published recently, the Under- 
writers Laboratories state that, “products 
of manufacturers labelled or listed as 
mentioned herein are not necessarily equiv- 
alent in quality or merit, the labelling and 
listing indicating only compliance with 
Underwriters Laboratories Standards.” 
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As one manufacturer writes, “there is 
great credit due the Underwriters Labora- 
tory for their painstaking efforts and the 
results they have accomplished in placing 
higher standards on making fire resisting 
receptacles. It is estimated that over 50 
per cent. of the fireproof safes sold to- 
day are made by safe companies of many 
years experience, maintaining their own 
highly skilled and equipped laboratories.’ 


There is little excuse today for a con- 
cern which does not take care to ade- 
quately protect its records against fire. 
To dispel any fear of his records being 
destroyed by fire a credit executive needs 
only to make certain that the safe he 
wishes to purchase has been scientifically 
tested for its durability in a fire. 





Joseph L. Morris 





OSEPH L. MORRIS, since 1921 the 

Credit Manager of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York, has resigned to be- 
come Vice-President of the Manufactur- 
ers Trust Co., New York. 

Mr. Morris, who was born in New York 
City in 1882, was originally connected 
with mercantile business and for a time 
was a newspaper reporter. Early in his 
career he became active in credit work as 
a reporter for and Assistant Secretary of 
Dow’s Mercantile Agency, the first to spe- 
cialize in credit investigations for banks. 
In 1908 he entered the Commercial De- 


partment of Knauth, Nachod & Kuhne, . 


and from 1909 to 1921, was connected with 
the Farmers Loan & Trust Company in- 
terests, first as Manager of the Credit 
Department of the Franklin Trust Com- 
pany which they then controlled, and later 
as Manager of the Credit Department of 
the Farmers Loan & Trust Company 
where he acted as assistant to J. Herbert 
Case, now Senior Deputy Governor of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 
Mr. Case’s duties—in charge of all com- 
mercial and unsecured loans—he assumed 
when the latter became connected with the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 

In organizations of credit men, Mr. 
Morris has long been active. He has 
served on important committees of the 
National Association of Credit Men and 
the New York Credit Men’s Association, 
now being a member of its Executive 
Committee. He is a past President of the 
New York Chapter of the Robert Morris 
Associates, and served two terms as Pres- 
ident of the Robert Morris Associates— 
the national organization of bank credit 
executives who are members of the N. A. 
C. M.—now being a member of its Ad- 
visory Board. ; 

He is a member of the Salmagundi and 
Reform Clubs of New York, American 
Numismatic Society, Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art, American Museum of Natu- 


ral History, and the New York Chapter — 


of the American Institute of Banking. 


Help Wanted 


ASSISTANT CREDIT MAN WANTED for 
Home Office Large Middle Western con- 
cern. Should be in the neighborhood of 
30 years of age. This is a growing con- 
cern and a real opportunity for advance- 
ment. Address communication to F. G. 
Hathaway, Manager, Department of 
Service, National Ass’n of Credit Men. 
WANTED—Man around 30 years of age 
for position in Credit Department to 
work into traveling adjuster. Address 
aommunication to F. G. Hathaway, Man- 
ager, Department of Service, National 
Ass’n of Credit Men. 


WANTED—Credit Man for Branch Office 
in Florida. Prefers single man, 28 to 30 
years of age. Address communication to 
F. G. Hathaway, Manager, Department of 
Service, National Ass’n of Credit Men. 


WANTED—ASSISTANT CREDIT MAN— 
Large New York concern, prefers College 
Graduate, between ages of 25 and 30. 
Salary $3600. Address communication to 
F. G. Hathaway, Manager, Department of 
Service, National Ass’n of Credit Men. 


Positions Wanted 


OFFICE OR COLLECTION MANAGER— 
42, Protestant, married, 15 years experi- 
ence. Address Advertisement No. 1. 


CREDIT MANAGER—Man, 48 years old, 
married, Protestant, 10 years experience 
as credit manager for large concern, 
capable of taking entire charge of of- 
fice and credit department. Address Ad- 
vertisement No. 2. 
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For over thirty years Hotchkiss 
Machines and Hotchkiss Staples 
have been giving first aid to busi- 
ness—the one sure means of 
keeping papers together. 


At your stationer’s is a Hotch- 
kiss Fastener for every office need. 
Equip every desk now and you'll 
wonder how you ever did without 
Hotchkiss. 


The Hotchkiss Sales Co. 
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Nationalize Your Credits 


Credit 
Insurance 


PROGRESSIVE manufacturers and wholesalers are no longer 
satisfied to assume any unnecessary risks in the extension of 


credit. 


As the first step in protecting their business against bad debt 
losses, they enlist the services of a credit man. He alone is 
equipped to control the extension of credit at its source. 


Then, to give his decisions the weight of final judgments, they 
back up his efforts with a National Policy of Credit Insurance. 
This alone behind their outstanding accounts the guarantee 
of the World’s Largest Surety Company to prevent, else pay, 
all bad debt losses in excess of normal and sets a limit beyond 


which such losses cannot go. 


Ask for Details of Our Credit Insurance Policies 


National Surety 


Wa. B. Jorce, Chairman 
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E. A. Sr. Joun, 


E. M. Taxxat, Vice President 


115 Broadway, New York 
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“AAMT 


Like the ‘‘AAA-1”’ of 
the credit rating 
bureaus 


the seal of THE WORLD 
FIRE AND MARINE 
Insurance Company is 
a sign of dependability 
and strength. 


Operating under a 
broad charter, this 
Company writes a wide 
range of insurance, 
and its agents 

are particularly 
selected for their _ 
ability to represent 
the ideals of the men 
at its head. 


DIRECTORS 


Horace B. Cheney 
John L. Way 

Edgar J. Sloan 
Chas. G. Woodward 
Morgan B. Brainard 
Ralph B. Ives 
Charles Welles Gross 


Atwood Collins 
William B. Clark 
Charles P. Cooley 
Arthur L. Shipman 
Charles A. Goodwin 
A. N. Williams 

J. P. Morgan 


RALPH B. IVES, President 


EDGAR J. SLOAN 
GUY E. BEARDSLEY 
W. ROSS McCAIN 
WILLIAM B. GOODWIN 
GEORGE L. BURNHAM 
Assistant Secretary 


M. W. MORRON...Marine Ass’t Secretary 


THE WORLD 
FIRE AND MARINE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


sda; Fire, Automobile, Inland 
Writing Marine and Coastwise, 
Tornado, Rain, Hail, on 

, Rent, Rental Value, 

Occupancy, Profits, 


Credit Men to Broadcast 


HE Credit Education Committee of 

the Pittsburgh Association of Credit 
Men has arranged for a “Better Business 
Radio Series” of talks by leading credit 
executives over Station WCAE (Pitts- 
burgh Press; Kaufman & Baer) on Feb- 
ruary: 3, 10, 17 and 24 and March 3 and 
10 at 8 p. m. as follows: 


1. “Choosing a Location,” D. W. Ever- 
ette, Armour & Co. 

2. “Organizing a Business,” J. M. 
Stoner, Franklin Savings & Trust Co. 


3. “Law the Business Man Must Know,” 
Robert Young, Carnegie Steel Co. 


4. “What is Overhead?” Frank Wilbur 
Main, Main & Co. 


5. “Analyzing Your Business,” 
Harvey, Rees Mfg. Co. 


6. “Co-operation for Better Business,” 
R. T. Graham, Pittsburgh Dry Goods Co. 


R. S. 


Cuban Conditions 
(Continued from page 18) 


been shown while the rest considered the 
situation less favorable. The receivables 
outstanding, however, were greater and 
stocks at normal, or possibly in one case. 
above. Failures were somewhat less and 
the advisability of exercising caution in 
the future was clearly brought out. 


In the exporting of Drugs, Chemicals 
and Druggists’ Supplies, it was generally 
indicated that there was a considerable 
increase in sales. While collections were 
usually slow during the latter part of 
the year in spite of some improvement 
generally almost half felt that collec- 
tions had not improved during the year. 
Receivables in some cases were greater 
because of larger sales, but in the major- 
ity of instances were considerably lower 
due to better credit checking and the 
following of collections. Opinions on 
stock indicated an even division, being 
either normal or below normal, with in- 
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dication that buying had been on a han 
to mouth basis. A smaller number of 
failures was noted. 


Replies from the Steel and Metal trade 
indicated smaller sales and collections 
worse than in the year previous. Re- 
ceivables were less and stocks below 
normal. While failures were less pre- 
valent the general feeling was that condi- 
tions would be worse, although ultimate 
improvement was looked for. 


In the Food group, sales were con- 
siderably larger and in one instance a 
greater increase was noted in Cuba than 
in any other country. Collections were 
better and receivables outstanding less, 
stocks were usually considered below nor- 
mal, and few if any failures noted. It 
was believed that. conditions would be 
better in the future, but that care should 
be exercised at the present time. 

Automotive sales were reported either 
the same or larger, and collections bet- 
ter. More receivables were outstanding 
due to larger sales; but stocks were be- 
lieved chiefly at normal, although possibly 
slightly below. Failures were less and 
the future was looked upon as satisfactory. 

In exports of Office Supplies, reports of 
increased sales were balanced off by an 
equal number of reports of decreased 
sales, and the same applied to collections 
outstanding. Receivables were less and 
stocks were considered normal, failures 
slightly greater and conditions regarded 
as fair if carefully handled. 

In shipments of Household Supplies, 
sales were greater by a considerable de- 
gree with collections worse and a greater 
amount of receivables outstanding. Stocks 
were normal or below normal; failures 
less. Opinion on future conditions was 
evenly divided for and against improve- 
ment, but it is generally considered that 
care should be exercised and too liberal 
credits guarded against. 

In the Textile and Wearing Apparel 
trade, sales were generally larger, but all 
replies indicated that collections were no 
better, with the opinions evenly divided 
on greater or less amount of receivables. 
Stocks were below normal, except in one 
instance; while failures were believed to 
be about the same. The general opinion 
was that conditions would be worse, al- 
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though some felt that satisfactory con- 
ditions might be expected if care were 
exercised. It was indicated that forced 
sales of merchandise at bargain prices 
might have an unhealthy effect on the gen- 
eral market. 

In the Hardware and Paint industry, 
sales were in the majority of cases smaller 
with no improvement in collections, and 
less receivables outstanding due to de- 
creased sales. Stocks were almost uni- 
formly consideréd below normal, and 
failures smaller. Opinion was evenly 
divided on whether or not the situation 
would improve, although it was again 
pointed out that care must be exercised. 


Addresses Wanted 


ALBERT, MME., operating as Albert 

Lingerie Shop, at 95 Second Avenue, New 

York City. 

ALLEN, MRS. I., formerly doing business 

at The Beatrice Shop, at 1102 Granville 

Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 

ANDERSON, ROBERT L., formerly op- 

erated under name of the Oriental Fine 

Art Company, at 224 East 4th Street, 

Tulsa, Oklahoma. 

ART METAL PRODUCTS COMPANY, re- 

cently located at 799 Broadway, New 

York City. 

B & A MACHINE COMPANY, formerly 

meter at 66 Broad Street, New York 
v. 

BASKIN DRUG COMPANY, INC., form- 

erty of 1016 Flatbush Avenue, Brooklyn, 


COHEN’S, M., SAMPLE SHOP, previously 
located in Philadelphia, Pa. 
DEMOPOULOS, JOHN, formerly of Elk- 
hart, Indiana. 
DILLARD, W. E., formerly in business at 
Dorrisville, Illinois, later located in El- 
dorado and Harrisburg, Illinois. 
DRAKE & SUTHERLAND, formerly of 
152 State Street, St. Paul, Minn. 
EMANUEL, JACOB, formerly in the mer- 
chant tailoring business at 152 West 
42nd Street, New York City. 
FERRIER, J. B., formerly of Tecumseh, 
Nebraska. Now believed to be in Spring- 
field, Missouri. 
FRANTZ, A. W.. formerly of Youngs- 
town, Ohio, and Waterloo, N. Y. 
GOLDENBERG, I.. a druggist, formerly 
at 92 Jackson Avenue, Jersey City, N. J. 
GOUTAS, A., a merchant tailor, located 
at 205 Lexington Avenue, New York City. 
HANLEY. THOMAS J., operated as the 
Hanley Electric Company, formerly of 
Lawrence, Mass. Now reported to be 
somewhere in Ohio. 
HARRINGTON, H. S., an Attorney, form- 
erly locatad at Steele, Missouri. 
HILL, C. W., formerly of. Chapel Hill, 
Missouri, R. F. D. from Bates City, 
Missouri. 
HINDERSTEIN,. SAM, formerly of Kats- 
kill, N. Y., a plumber. 
HOROWITZ, BENJAMIN, operated as the 
Lincoln Paint Works, at 719 East 11th 
Street. New York City. 
HORTON SUPPLY COMPANY, originally 
located at Scranton, Pa., and later at 364 
South Pearl Street, Albany, N. Y. . 
KALAVOS BROTHERS, formerly of 147 
Delancey Street, New York City. 
KASPER, HYMAN, 1342 Park Avenue, 
New York City. 
KOCH, J. A., formerly a furniture dealer, 
residing at 319 South 60th Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
KRAEMER. ABRAHAM, recently trading 
as the Phil-Mark Company, Ladies 
Ready-To-Wear, at 186 Market Street, 
Newark, N. J. 
LANE, CHAS. W., formerly of Yale, 
Oklahoma. 
LEVINE, DAVID, formerly at 274 Wilson 
Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
LEVY BROS., located at 5507 5th Avenue, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
LEWENBERG, MILTON, formerly of 77 
Verndale Street, Brookline, Mass. Now 
believed to be in Florida. 
MANN, CARL F., formerly of Golden, 
Colorado, and McCook, Nebraska. - 
MARCHISELLA, NICHOLAS, 3630 Barnes 
Avenue, Bronx, New York City. 
MUIR, SAM, formerly of Kansas City, 
Mo., and Los Angeles, Cal. 
REMIS OIL COMPANY, 500 Fifth Ave- 
hue, New York City. 
RIMA, F. W., formerly located in Pasa- 
dena, Cal. Now thought to be in Florida. 
RUDD, JACK, formerly of Kansas City, 
o. and Los Angeles, Cal. 
SEECHON & PERTNITZER, located at 
855 2nd Avenue, New York ory . 
SHERIN, JOHN J., a plumber, formerly 
of Kansas City, Missouri. 


SOFFERIN, RAY, formerly of Muskegon, 
Michigan. 

SUMMERS, CHARLES, 12605 Farrington 
Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 


SWECK, V. J., formerly conducted a tail- 
oring business at 3805 Schultz Bivd., 
Lafayette, Indiana. 

WAKER, HENRY, recently operated a 
furniture store, at 1724 South 7th Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


WALDINGER, J., a druggist, formerly 
of 1881 Amsterdam Avenue, New York 
City. 

WALLER DISTRIBUTING COMPANY, 
operated by Philip Waller, formerly lo- 
cated at Loveland, Colorado. 

WIETCO, MRS. MARIE A., recently lo- 
cated at 12236 Grand River Ave., Detroit, 
Michigan, 

ZUDER, LOUIS and ANNIE, formerly of 
Leverett, Mass. 


Information Wanted 


Anyone having had dealings with 
CHARLEY’S MEN’S SHOP, operated by 
CHARLES OLSON, of 5208 Ballard Ave- 


vancement of bookkeepers, accountants, clerks, 






Bookkeeper’s Journal 


Edited and published for the benefit and ad- 


| managers and owners, students and laymen in- 
| terested im bookkeeping, accounting and office 
work 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE $3 PER YEAR. IN- 
TRODUCTORY OFFER TO NEW SUBSCRIB- 
ERS, 1 YEAR FOR $i 
Bookkeeper’s Journal, 413-F. C. of C. Bidg., 


Cleveland, 0. 





nue, Seattle, Washington, will please get 
in touch with this Office. 

fembers or others receiving orders 
Zoe FOLSE LEMOINE, COTTONPORT, 
LOUISIANA, kindly get in touch with 
this Office. 

Members doing business with an in- 
dividual claiming to be President. of the 
French Battery Company, of Madison, 
Wisconsin, and offering drafts to be 
cashed on the First National Bank, of 
Madison, Wisconsin, please communicate 
with that Company direct or with this 
Office. 


Largest 


Credit Managers who are considering 
protection for their book accounts should 
bear in mind these important points: 


The American Credit-Indemnity Co. has 
been writing Credit Insurance longer 
than any other company. The American 


Co. writes more 


Credit Insurance 


than any other company in the world. It writes 
Credit Insurance exclusively. 


The American Co.’s payments to bondholders 
far exceeds all other companies. It has the most 
efficient and widespread organization for the col- 
lection of delinquent accounts and the consequent 
reduction of losses to bond-holders. 


Other interesting facts furnished 
free upon request. 


C The AMERICAN 


CREDIT~ INDEMNITY Co. 


OF NEW YORK 


J. F.M* FADDEN, passipent 


“Offices in all Leading Cities 
New York, St. Louis, Chicago, Cleveland, 


Boston, San 


Francisco, 


Philadelphia, 


Baltimore, Detroit, Milwaukee, etc. 































































































































































































































































Directory of Officers 
Affiliated Branches, Natl. Assn. Credit Men 


Note: 


ALABAMA, Birmingham—Birmingham 
A. C. M. Pres., T. M. Nesbitt, Moore 
Handley Hdw. Co.; Sec. -Mer., ieee 
Eggleston, Lincoln "Reserve Life Bldg. 

ALABAMA—Mobile—Mobile A. C. M. 
Pres., H. F. Baldwin, Gulf Gro. Co.; 

. G. Goodman, 415-416 State Of- 


Montgomery—Montgomery 

. C. M. Pres., J. P. Ledyard, Teague 
Hdw. Co.; Sec., J. M. Holloway, 421 
Shepherd Bldg.; Asst. Sec., Arthur 
Walker. 

ALABAMA, Selma—Selma A. C. M. 
Pres., R. S. Carothers, Selma Hdw. 
Co.; Sec., D. F. Gaines, Tissier Hdw. Co. 

ARKANSAS, Fort Smith—Fort Smith A. 
Cc. M. Pres., C. A. Goodwin, Williams- 
Echol D. G. Co.; Sec., Emmett Vick, 
Speer Hdw. Co.; Asst. Sec., Mrs. E. M. 
Brogdon, 313 Merchants’ Bank Bldg. 

ARKANSAS, Little Rock—Little Rock A. 
Cc. M. Pres., A. B. Simmons, Doyle D. 
G. Co.; Sec., Wm. Nickell, Geyer & 
Adams Co.; Asst. Sec., Miss A. Brooks- 
Gardner, 239 Hall Bldg. 

CALIFORNIA, Los Angeles—Los Angeles 
A.C. M. Pres., E. L. Ide, Kellaway-Ide 
Co.; Sec., J. A. Cattell, 312 East 3rd St. 
Asst. Sec., Lucille M. Tracey. 

CALIFORNIA, San Diego—Credit Asso- 
ciation of San Diego. Pres., M. E. 
Burns, Klauber-Wangenhelm Co.; Sec 
Carl O. Retsloff, 573 Spreckles Bldg. 

CALIFORNIA, San Francisco—San Fran- 
cisco A.C. M Pres., R. N. Carson, Car- 
son Glove Co.; Sec., Felix S. Jefferies, 
605 Wells Fargo Bldg.; Asst. Sec., D. G. 
Brown. 

COLORADO, Denver—Denver A. C. M. 
Pres., R. M. Dulin, Gates Rubber Co.; 
Sec., J. E. Roberts, Jr.. McPhee & 
McGinnity Co.; Asst. Sec., James B. 
McKelvy, 414 Empire Bldg. 

COLORADO, Pueblo—Pueblo A. C. M. 
Pres., H. S. Hill, Colorado Supply Co.; 
omer. F. L. Taylor, 747 Thatcher 

&. 

CONNECTICUT Associations of Credit 
Men—R. W. Maney, Joint Secretary, 
487 Main St., Hartford. 

CONNECTICUT, Bridgeport—Bridgeport 

CC Pres., L. M. Allen, Bridge- 
Re ort Brass Co.; Sec., E. M. Beach, First 
atl. Bank of Bridgeport. 

CONNECTICUT, WHartford—Hartford A. 
Cc. M. Pres., E. S. Pierce, Pierce, Inc.; 
Sec., E. W. Vanderwarker, P. O. Box 
$25, Hartford. 

CONNECTICUT, New Haven—New Haven 
A. C. M. Pres., Arthur Mahony, Sar- 
st & Co.; Sec., Wm. E. Fertman, 
G. & O. Mfg. Co. 

DIST. OF COLUMBIA, Washington— 
Washington A. C. M. Pres., Frank W. 
White, Natl. Elec. Supply Co.; Sec., R. 
Preston Shealey, 725 Colorado Bldg.; 
Asst. Sec., Jno. A. Reilly. 

FLORIDA, Jacksonville—Jacksonville A. 
Cc. Pres., HH. A. Augustine, pm. 
Agricultural Chemical Co.; Sec. M 
H. W. Reno, No. 10 Herkimer Bl ” 
136 E. Bay 8t. 

FLORIDA, Pensacola—Pensacola Credit 
Men’s Assn. Pres., A. D. Pace, Avant- 
Pace Co. Sec., James Alexander, 308 
Theisen Bldg., 4 O. Box 813. 

FLORIDA, Tampa—Tampa A. C. M. Pres., 
N, M. McLeran, Cc. B. Witt Co.; Sec., R 
G. Lamberton, G. Norman Baughman 
os Mer., S. B. Owen, 4-5-6 Roberts 


g. 

GEORGIA, Atlanta—Atlanta A. C. M. 
Pres., J. H. Sutton, J. K. Orr Shoe Co., 
Sec., Cc Williamson, 305 Chamber of 
Commerce Bldg. 

ee Meee Sager A. oo 
Pres. . Arrington, Arrington Bros. 
Co.; ‘bec, W Ww. W. oe = ngsworth 
Candy Co.; Asst. Sec., B. Oliver, 313 
Lamar Bldg. 

GEORGIA, Macon—Macon A. C. M. Pres., 
J. Tom Dent, Jaques & Tinsley Co.; 
Sec., Candler A. Brooks, Fourth Natl. 
Bank, Asst. Sec., Mrs. A. F. McGhee, 
205 Macon Nat’l Bank Bldg. 

ea Savannah—Savannah A. C. M. 
Pres., E. M. —“- ow Frank & Co.; Sec., 
IL. _R. Buckner, P. Box ot ae 

IDAHO, else tahoe A. Cc. M. Lta. Pres., 
Cc. F. Adams, Idaho Candy Co.; Sec. 
Le Streeter, 216-218 Boise City Natl. 

n 

ILLINOIS, riiiennnctinamhis A. ©, 
Pres., E. H. ares. Ed. Hines Lum- 
ber Go.; Sec. Keefe, Suite 944- 
949 First Natl. Bank Bldg., 38 So. Dear- 
born-St. 


MASSACHUSETTS, 


A. C. M. Means Association of Credit Men. 


ILLINOIS, Decatur—Decatur A. C. M. 
Pres., Cecil L. Walker, A. E. Staley 
Mfg. Co.; Sec., Elmer is Major, Natl. 
Bank of Decatur. 

ILLINOIS, Galesburg—Galesburg A. C. 
M. Pres., James E. Marks, einberg 
Bros.; Sec., J. Willis Peterson, 518 
Bank of Galesburg Bldg. 

ILLINOIS, Peoria—Peoria A. C. M. Pres., 
John Thrush, Jobst Bethard Co.; Sec., 
H. F. Sehmer, 229 So. Jefferson Ave. 

ILLINOIS, Quincy—Quincy A. C. M. 
Pres., Geo. J. Fischer, Modern Iron 
Works; Sec., Frank Rothgeb, Quincy 
Confectionery Co. 

ee aoeseaele—- One ringfield A. C. 

M. Pres., Stanley hayer, Capital 
re Co.; Sec., Eda Mueller, Geo. 
ueller Co.; Asst. Sec., Miss Louise 
Murphy, Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 

INDIANA, Evansville—Evansville A. C. 
M. Pres., A. F. Bader, Old Natl. Bank; 
Sec., C. Howard Saberton, 607-610 Old 
Nati, Bank Bldg. 

INDIANA, Ft. Wayne—Ft. Wayne A. C. 
M. Pres., Edw. J. Lindman, Ft. Wayne 
Morris Plan Co.; Sec., ‘Arthur W. 
Parry, 612 Tri- State Bldg. 

INDIANA, Indianapolis—Indianapolis A. 
Cc. Pres., E. Johnson, Acme- 
Evans Co.; Sec.-Mer., V. L. Wright, 509 
Peoples Bank Blig. 

INDIANA, South Bend—South Bend A. C. 
M. Pres., Henry H. Heimann, Kaw- 
neer Mfg: Co., Niles, Mich.; Sec., G. W. 
Seybold, 412 5.M.S. Bldg. 

INDIANA, Terre Haute—Terre Haute A. 
Cc. M. Pres., A. E. Pearce, E. H. Bind- 
ley Co.; Sec., Henry E. Meyer, Mor- 
ris Plan Bank. 

IOWA, Burlington—Burlington A. C. M. 

Dickey, Clinton Cope- 
; Sec., D. E. Glantz, P. O. Box 


545. 

IOWA, Cedar Rapids—Cedar Rapids A. 
Cc. M. res., P. A. Hoyt, Penick & 
Ford, Ltd.; Sec, B. D. Silliman, 902 
American Trust Bldg. 

IOWA, Davenport—Davenport A. C. M. 
Pres., W. P. Peterson, Peterson Paper 
Co.; Sec., H. B. Betty, First Natl. Bank 


Bidg. 

IOWA, Des Moines—Des Moines A. C. M. 
Pres., C. H. Gimar, L. H. Kurtz Co.; 
Sec., Don. E. Neiman, 812 Valley Natl. 
Bank Bldg. 

IOWA, Ottumwa—Ottumwa A. C. M. 
Pres., R. D. Rogers, John Morrell & 
Co.; Sec., W. F. Grady, R. G. Dun & 


Co. 
IOWA, Sioux City—Inter-State A. C. M. 


Pres., H. Hamel, O. J. Moore Gro. 
Co.; Sec., L, 8S. Goldberg, Galinsky Bros. 
Co. Asst. Sec., P. A. Lucey, P. O. Box 


IOWA, Waterloo—Waterloo A. C. M. 
Pres., C. D. Allen, Standard Glass: & 
Se ae Co.; Sec., G. D. Worthen, 414 L. 

KANSAS, Vichita—Wichita’ A. C. M. 
Pres., Arthur E. Myers, Grant & Bil- 
lingsley Fruit Co.; Sec., Walter G. 
Wintle, C. E. Potts Drug Co.; Asst. 

, M. E. Garrison, 901 First Natl. 


Lexington—Lexington A. 
Pres., 8. C. Stofer, Egalite-Wil- 

2 Fruit Co.; Sec., John D. Allen, 

28-29 Northern Bank Bldg. 
KENTUCKY, Louisville—Louisville A. C. 

M. Pres., Fred W. Edwards, Bush- 

Krebs Co.; Sec. S. J. Schneider, 3rd 

Floor, Kenyon Bldg. 
1a SIANA, New Orleans—New Orleans 

Cc. . Pres., Chas. H. Hamilton, 

Tt cthenin Coffee Co.; Sec., T. J. Bart- 

porte, con in Bank Bidg.; Asst. 
Cobb. 

MARYLAND Galtimore—Baltimore A. C. 
M. Pres., Geo. J. Clautice, Lyon, Conk- 
lin & Co.; = Ira L. Morningstar, 301 
West Redwood St. 

Boston—Boston 
Credit Men’s Assn. Pres., Oscar T, 
Erickson, The Carter’s Ink Co.; Sec., 
Herbert A. Whiting, 136 Federal = 

MASSACHUSETTS—Western Mass. A. C. 
M. Pres., Roe S. Clark, Package 
Mach’y Co., Springfield; Sec. A. 
Lange, W W. EB. Truesdel} Co.; Field Sec., 

Morton, Offices 413° Court 


Bldg., Springfield. 
MASSA cHbs mETS Worcester—Worces- 


ter A. C. M. Bren A Alvin F. Seldon, 
Linehan-Conover Co.; Sec., BE. G. Rob- 
ertson, 311 Main -St. 
MICHIGAN, Detroit—Detroit A. C. M. 
S. A. Commons, Buhl Malleable 
, O. A. Montgomery, 2012 First 
National’ Bank Bldg. j 


CREDIT MONTHLY 


MICHIGAN, Grand Rapids—Grand Rap- 
ids A. C, M. Pres., B. C. Saunders, 
Gallmeyer-Livingston Co., Sec, H. L. 
Boggs; Asst. Sec,, Edw. DeGroot, 449- 
450 Houseman Bldg. 

MICHIGAN, Taataee-Jeahuen AY 2. 
Pres., W. C. Butterfield, Jackson City 
Bank; Sec.-Treas., E. Grossman, 
Natl. Grocer Co. 

MICHIGAN, Kalamazoo—Kalamazoo A. 
Cc. M. Pres., Robt. E. Staebler, Kala- 
mazoo Paper Box Co.; Sec.-Treas., F. G. 
Dewey, Kalamazoo City Savings Bank. 

MICHIGAN, Lansing—Lansing A. M. 
Pres., Henry J. Dietz, City Natl. Bank; 
Sec., Homer A. Nixon, Mich. Millers 
Mutual Fire Ins. Co. . 

MICHIGAN, Saginaw-Bay City—North- 
eastern Michigan A. C. M. Pres., P. M. 
Devlin, Agricultural Life Ins. Co., Bay 
City; Sec., A A. H. Leudemann, Armour 

& Co., Saginaw. 

MINNESOTA. Duluth—Duluth A. C. M. 
(Duluth- Superior). Pres., J. T. Dolan, 
2a. Horton Co., Superior, Wis.; Sec., 

G. Robie, 415- 19 Lonsdale Bldg. 

MINNESOTA Minneapolis—Minneapolis 

Cc. M. Pres., R. P. Igmundson, Auto- 
oes Sup ly’ Co.; Sec., J. L. Brown, 
P. O. Box 1602. 

MINNESOTA, St. Paul—St. Paul A. C. M. 
Pres., W. R. Olsen, Finch, Van Slyck & 
McConville Co.; Sec., A. Colliton, 
Northwestern Jobbers’ Credit Bureau. 

MISSISSIPPI, Meridian—Mississippi A. 
Cc. M. Pres., John T, Lyle, Tom Lyle 
Grocery Co.; Sec, S. H. McClary 
Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 

MISSOURI, Kansas City—Kansas City A 
Cc. M. Pres., H. S. Cowan, Armour & 
Co.; Sec., A. E. Adam, 315 Hall Bldg. 

MISSOURI, St. Joseph—St. Joseph A. C. 
M. Pres., M. A. Myers, Ayers Auto Sup- 
ply Co.; ’Sec., Mrs. Ida Reed, Douglas 
Candy Co. 

MISSOURI, St. Louis—St. Louis A. C. M. 
Pres., John P. Reed, Central Shoe Co.; 
a. Orville Livingston, 510 Locust 

t 

MONTANA, Billings—Montana-Wyoming 
A. C. M. Pres., J. W. Hartman, Gamble- 
Robinson Co.: Sec., Meredith 5. Davies, 
411-412 Stapleton Bldg., P. O. Box 1184. 

MONTANA, Great Falls—-Northern Mon- 
tana A. C. M. Pres., F. E. Flaherty, 
Great Falls Paper 'Co.: Sec., a 
Johnson; Megr., L. Voelker, =: & 
Box 1784. 

MONTANA, Helena—Helena A. C. M. 
Pres., V. Wilson, Helena Hdw. Co.; 
Sec., A. M. Holter, Holter Hdw. Co.; 
Asst. Sec.,, P. G. Schroeder, 9 Pitts- 
burgh Block. 

NEBRASKA, Lincoln—Lincoln A. C. M. 
Pres., J. Cc. Bishop, Nebraska Buick 
Co.; Sec., Guy C. Harris, Schwartz 
Paper Co. 

NEBRASKA, Omaha—The Omaha A. C. 
M. Pres., E. P. Trussell, Armour & UCo.; 
Executive Manager, P. Horn, 411-413 
Wilkinson Bldg 

ney JERSEY, “‘Kewark—North Jersey 

Cc. M. Pres., Cc. Gibbins, Johnston 
e Murphy; G. ~ Boyce, "Mer., 760 
Broad St. 


‘NEW JERSEY, Trenton—tTrenton A. C. 


M. Pres., Lewis H. Lawton, Jonathan 
near Crucible Co.; Sec., Lloyd A. 
Case, ssex Rubber Co. 

NEW YORK, Albany—Albany A. C. M. 
Pres., Ambrose E. Domser, G. Van 
Slyke & Horton; Sec, Jas. E. Dear- 
styne, Dearstyne Bros. Tobacco Co. 

NEW YORK, Buffalo—Buffalo A. C. M. 
Pres., W. H. Turner, Rugby Knitting 
Mills, Inc.; Sec., Howard C. Ferrell, 
704-705 Erie County Bank Bldg. 

NEW YORK, Elmira—Elmira A. GC. M. 
Pres., W. é. Metzger, American les 
Book Co.; Sec., R. E. Kinsman, Amer. 
Lafrance Fire "Engine Co. 

NEW YORK, Jamestown—Jamestown A. 
Cc. M. Pres., F. H. Isaacson, Art Metal 
Construction Co., Sec., Howe, 
Chamber of Commerce. 

NEW YORK, New York—New York 
Credit Men’s Assn. Pres., Wm. H. 
Pouch, Concrete Steel Co.; Sec., W. W. 
Orr, 320 Broadway. 

NEW YORK, Rochester—Rochester A. C. 
M. Pres., Freeman C. Allen, Eastman 
Kodak Co.; Sec., Ira D. Kingsbury, 205 
Wilder Bldg. 

NEW YORK, Syracuse—Syracuse A. C. 
M. Pres. Edw. A Lux, Pass & Sey- 
mour, Inc.; Sec., N. D. Bartle, Business 
Men’s Credit Assn. 

NEW 7 Utica—Utica A. C. M. Pres., 
wm. Wright, First Natl. Bank & 
Trust “hats c., Waid H. McKnight, 
Chamber of Commerce Bldg 

NORTH CAROLINA, Charlotte—Char- 
lotte A. C. M. _Pres., W. A. Montgom- 
ery, Carolinas Auto Supply House; 
nos. Be Mer., L. 8. Sloop, 17 So. College 

ree 

NORTH. CAROLINA, 
Greensboro A. C. Pres., 2 
Steele, American Commission Co.; Sec., 
Fred M. Phipps, P. O. Box 318 


Greensboro— 
E. 
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NORTH CAROLINA, Winston-Salem— 
Winston-Salem A.C. M. Pres., C. D. 
Cromer, Cromer Bros. & Co.; Sec.- 
Treas., Fearrington, 306-307 
Masonic Temple. 

NORTH DAKOTA, ete Tees Cc. 
M. Pres., G. A. Com ng. Crane Com- 
any; Sec.-Treas., Jensen, care 

anchester Biscuit Tod 

NORTH BAROte Grand Forks—Grand 
Forks A. C, M. Pres., Oscar Lystad, 
Lystad & Redlick; Sec., L. F. Kennedy, 
Grand Forks. 


NORTH eae Minot—Minot A.'C.-M. 


Pres., VanSickle Adjustment 
aorviee Co.; Rec Me H. Worden, Minot 
To. oO. 


OHIO, Cincinnati—Cincinnati A. Cc. M. 
Pres., J Otten, ae. John- 
son Co.; Sec. -Mg R. M. Byland, 
Citizens National Rank Bldg. 


OHIO, Cleveland—Cleveland A. C. M. 


Pres., H. E. Gilbert, Ohio Buick Co.; 
ae D. W. Cauley, 322 Engineer’s 
&. 


OHIO, Columbes—Colmapee A, GC: M 
Pres., H. Eckman, Kauffman-Latti- 
mer Co.; & J. F; Fagan, 614 Clinton 
Bldg. 

onTD, Dayton—Dayton A. C. M. Pres., 

Schneble, Advance Foundry Co.; 
Ny Henry L. Beigel, Schwind Bldg. 

OHIO, Portsmouth—Portsmouth A. C. M. 
Pres., Albert Wurster, Tracy Shoe Co.; 
ae B. A. Leichner, Standard Supply 

0. 


OHIO, Toledo—Toledo A. C. M. Pres., C. 


A. Frese, Ohio Savings Bank & Trust 
So. Sec., George B. Cole, National 
&. 


ogo, a stow avon pemtows A: CS. 

Pres., A. Dickinson, Youngs- 

li Dr Geote Co.; Sec., H. B. Doyle, 
1110-11 ahoning Nat. Bank Bldg. 

OKLAHOMA, Oklahoma City—Oklahoma 
City A. C. M. Pres., R. T. Shirley, The 
Texas Co.; Sec.-Megr., A. L. Smith, 230- 
83 Terminal Arcade Bldg. 

OKLAHOMA, Tulsa—Tulsa A. C. M. 
Pres., O. F. Bryan, J. S. Bryan & Sons; 
Sec.. V. P. Wilson, 512 Central Nat’l 
Bank Bldg. 

OREGON, Portland—Portland A. C. M. 
Pres., I. L. McCabe, Weyenberg Shoe 
Mfg. Co.; Sec.-Treas., E. W. Ross, 
Hirsch-Weis Mfe. Co.; Executive Sec- 
retary, H. P. Lambert, Pittock Block. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Allentown—Lehigh 
Valley A. C. M. Pres.,.H. D. Reeder, 
Weston Dodson & Co., Inc., Bethlehem, 
Pa.; Sec., J. H. J. Reinhard, 403 Hun- 
sicker Bldg. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Altoona—Altoona A. 
Cc. M. a Martin B. Christy, Stand- 
ard Sup & We diene Co.; Sec., 
Miss Eheebeth mith Holiidays- 
burg, Pa. ’ 


PENNSYLVANIA, Harrisburg—Harris- 
burg A. C. M. Pres., Jos. Claster, 119 
So. 2nd St.; Sec., D. S. E. Parthemore, 
care Moorhead Knitting Co. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Johnstown—Johns- 
town A. C. M. Pres., E. F. McGinley, 
Anderson Paper & Twine Co.; Sec., 
R. H. Coleman, 409-10 Swank Bide. 

PENNSYLVANIA, New Castle — New 
Castle A.C. M. Pres., Frank W. Smith, 
Natl. Bank of Lawrence County; Sec., 


Roy M. Jamison, 322 Safe Deposit & 
Trust Bldg. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia—Phila- 
delphia A. C. Pres., Walter 


Miller, Walter P. Miller Go., Inc.; Sec., 
David A. Longacre, 1503 North Ameri- 
can Bldg. 

PENNSYLVANIA Pittsburgh—P it t s- 
burgh A. C. M. Pres., R. T. -Graham, 
Pittsburgh Dry Goods Co.; Sec. L. L 
encQueen, 1213 Chamber of Commerce 

g. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Reading—Reading A. 


. M. Pres., ————; Sec., H. Adams, 
Vanity Fair Silk Mills. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Scranton—Lackawan- 
na A.C. M. Pres., W. B. Oliver, First 
Nat'l Bank. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Wilkes-Barre— 
Wilkes-Barre A. C. . Pres., R. H. 
Scureman, Seureman Milling Co.; Sec., 
Geo. H. McDonnell, 316-320 Miners 
Bank Bldg. 


RHODE ISLAND, Providence—Rhode 
Island Credit Men’s Assn. Pres., F. 
Elmer Havens, “a Webbing "Co., 
Pawtucket, R. L; Geo, Ray, 313 
Providence Gus i, Seiae. : 

SOUTH CAROLINA, eee 
bia Wholesalers’ Credit Assn. Pres. 

B. DuPre, The M. B. DuPre Co.; Bee: 

T. C. Cross, 703 Gervais St. 


SOUTH CAROLINA, Greenville—Pied- 
mont Credit & Adjustment Bureau. 
Pres., T. A. Bauch, Merchants Whole- 
sale Co.; Sec.-Treas., U. C. Bentley, 
210-212 Capers Bldg. 

SOUTH DAKOTA, wigus Falls—Sioux 
Falls A.C. M. Pres. B. Moles, Sioux 
Falls Grocery Co.; bes, Miss oO. Stev- 
enson,; Fenn Bros. Inc. 

TENNESSEE Chattanooga—C hatta- 
nooga A. C. M. Pres., C. R. Haemsch, 

Tenn. Pernivars Cor 3 Sec., J. 

McCallum, 809 Broad 


‘ frig aah, a Re dees A.C 


Pres., C. Fowler, House-Hasson 
Hdw. Co.; Sec.-Mgr., W. E. Bibee, 
American Natl. Bank’ Bldg. 

TENNESSEE, Memphis—Memphis A. C. 
M. Pres., M. G. White, Stratton-Warren 
Hdwe. Co.; Sec.-Mgr. E. N. Dietler, 
668 Randolph Bldg.; Asst. Sec., Miss 
Gladys Hess. 

TENNESSEE, Nashville—Nashville A. C. 
M. Pres., J. W. Billington, Phillips- 
Trawick Co.;_ Sec., 3 . Sanders, 
Robt. Orr & €o.; Asst. Sec., Miss Mary 
Bruce, 326° Stahiman Bldg. - 

TEXAS, Austin—Austin A. C. M. 
Geo. ‘W. od, 120 East 4th St.; 
Mrs. R. L. Bewley, P. 0. Box 1075. 


TEXAS, Beaumont—Beaumont A. C. M. 


Pres., 
Sec., 


Pres., D. C. Proctor, Jefferson Drug 
Soy Sec., H. M. Higgins, 315 Gilbert 
&. 


TEXAS, Dallas—Dallas Wholesale Credit 
Men’s Association. Pres., C. H. Dolli- 
son,-Perkins Dry Goods Co.; Seéc., E. F. 
Anderson, Suite 725 Santa Fe Bldg. 


TEXAS, El Paso—tTri-State A. C. M. 
Pres., O. C. McConnell, Crombie & 
Co.; Acting Sec., J. E. Hodges, 620-21- 
22 Caples Bidg. 


TEXAS, Fort Worth—Fort Worth A. C. 
M. Pres., W. H. Bryan, Fort Worht 
Natl. Bank; Sec., E. G. ‘Parker, P.. O. 
Box 218. 

TEXAS, Houston—Houston A. C. M. 
Pres., W. N. Long, Galena-Signal Oil 
Co.; ‘Sec. -Megr., Chas. de Sola, 433-434 
First National Bank Bldg. 

TEXAS, San Antonio—San Antonio A. C. 
M. Pres., S. B. Weller, Newton & Well- 
er Co.; Sec.-Mgr., Henry A. Hirsch- 
berg, 313 Alamo Natl. Bank Bdg. 

TEXAS, Waco—Waco A. C. M. Pres., 
Rush Berry, R. T. Dennis & Co.; Sec., 
Noble Reeves, M-B Ise Kream Co. 

TEXAS, Wichita Falls—Wichita Falls A. 
Cc. M. Pres., W. O. Beeman, Wichita 
Motors Co.; Sec.-Mgr., John W. Thom- 
as, 820° City National Bank Bldg. 

UTAH, Salt Lake CS Fane -Mountain 
A.C. M. Pres., J. Patrick, Decker- 
Patrick Co.; Sec., Bvade Loofbourow, 
Ottenheimer Co.; Asst. Sec., Thos. O. 
Sheckell, 1411 Walker National Bank 


Bldg. 

VIRGINIA-TENNESSEE, Bristol—Bristol 
A. C.-M. Pres. C. T. Wolfe, Inter- 
state Hdwe. Co.; Sec.,.Geo. D. Helms, 
Gibson-Candy Co. 

VIRGINIA, Lynchburg—Lynchburg A. C. 

“ M. Pres., John H. Davis, Craddock- 
Terry Co.; Sec.-Treas., E. F. Sheffey, 
II., Craddock-Terry Co. 


A. C. M. Pres., W. R. Meech, Lyon & 
Greenleaf Co.; Sec., E. L. Marable, A ml 
Ee Machy. & Supply Co.; Gen. Mer., 
helton N. Woodard, 1210’ Natl. Bank 
of Commerce Bldg. 

VIRGINIA, Richmond—Richmond A, S. 
M. Pres., B. Frank pers Natl. ~eee = 
City Bank & Trust Co.; Sec. ake Bide 
Abernethy, State & City Bank lag. 

VIRGINIA, Roanoke—Roanoke Cc. 
Pres., Vv. R. Turner, ae eo 
Co.; Sec.-Treas., H. ‘Ww. Hobson, Ro- 
anoke City Mills, Inc. 

WASHINGTON, Seattle—Seattle A. C. M. 
Pres., Allan P. Hull, First Natl. Bank; 
Sec., "BE. B. Génung, 2007 L. C. Smith 


Bldg. 

WASHINGTON, Spokane—Spokane Mer- 
chants Association. Pres., John W. 
Graham, John W. Graham Co.; Sec.- 
Treas., J. 5 Meikle, 718 Realty Bldg.; 





Asst. ‘Bec., F. A. Stolz. 

WASHINGTON, Tacoma—Wholesalers’ 
A. Cc. M. Pres., F. I. Wines, F. 
Wines Company; Sec, Edward B. 


Lung, P. O. Box 1207. 

WEST. ‘VIRGINIA, Bluefied—Bluefield A. 
Cc. M. Pres., J. TE. Alexander, Bluefield 
Milli Co.: Sec., Edw. H. Gardiner, 
P. O. Box 27. 

WEST VIRGINIA, Charleston—Charles- 
ton A. C. M. Pres., Edward Hess, The 
Bank of Commerce; Sec.-Treas., Lee 
H. Henkel, Room 56, Capital City Bank 


“ wus VIRGINIA, Garesbucs—Ceatral 


West Virginia A. C Pres., C. C 
Gribble, aldo Candy Co.; Sec., U. R. 
Hoffman, Union Bank Bldg. 








President, RICHARD T. BADEN 
Holland, Baden and Ramsey 
Baltimore, Md. 


Vice-Pres., WILLIAM H. POUCH 
Concrete Steel Company 
New York, N. Y. 


Vice-Pres., GEO. J. GRUEN 
Gruen Watch Mfg. Co. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Vice-Pres., FRANK D. ROCK 
Armour & Company 
Denver, Colo. 


Executive Manager and Sec.-Treas., 
J. H. TREGOE 
41 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


Assistant Treasurer, 
RODMAN GILDER 
41 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 





WEST VIRGINIA, Huntington—Hunt- 
ington A. C. M. Pres., M. S. Flynn, 
Huntington Wholesale Furniture Co.; 
Sec., C. C. Harrold, First Huntington 
Nat'l Bank Blidg., 12th Floor. 

WEST VIRGINIA, Parkersburg—Park- 
ersburg-Marietta A. C. M. Pres., J: H. 
Hecker, Marietta Chair Co., Marietta, 
Ohio; Sec., J. L. Longmire, Bradstreet 
Co., Parkersburg, W. Va. 

WEST VIRGINIA, Wheeling—Wheeling 

Cc. M. Pres., 'w. B. Irvine, National 
Sunk of West. Va.; Sec., R. -E. 
ingham; Asst. Sec, R. E. 
Jr., McLain Bidg. 

WEST VIRGINIA, Williamson—William- 
son A. C. M. Pres., E. C. Smith, Wil- 
liamson Supply Co.; Sec.-Treas., Don 
Cook Amicon Fruit Co. . 

WISCONSIN, Fond du Lac—Dond du Lac 
A. C. M. Pres., E. J. Stenz, The Zinke 
5° Sec., Arnim Mauthe, P. O. Box 


WISCONSIN, Green Pap poeens Wis- 
consin-Michigan A. C. Pres., Alex 
Hume, Greiling-Innes ok: Sec., C. W. 
Shekey, Kellogg National Bank Bide. 

WISCONSIN, Milwaukee—Milwaukee A. 
Cc. M. Pres., Wm. H. Edwards, Roundy, 
Peckham & Dexter; Sec., James G. 
Romer, 708-9-10 Mayer Bldg. 

WISCONSIN, Oshkosh—Oshkosh A. C. M. 
Pres., F. A. LaBudde, Old Commercial 
Bank; Sec., Chas. D. Breon, Rooms 6-7, 
76 Main St. 


Buck- 
Mumaugh 


Order Your Copy Now 
The 1925 N. A. C. M. 
Convention Proceedings 


Natl. Assn. of Credit Men, 

41 Park Row, New York. 

Please send me copies (at 
$1.00 each) of the 1925 Proceedings 
for which I enclose $ 
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IN YOUR SPARE TIME — 


AT A MODERATE COST— 
YOU CAN EQUIP YOURSELF FOR 


ADVANCEMENT IN CREDIT WORK 





CREDIT MONTHLY 











Progress for the man or woman in business is marked 

by milestones in the form of increased responsi- 
bilities and better compensation. These evidences of advance- 
ment are won partly on the basis of experience, but they 
depend essentially on a far more important factor,—systematic 
education in the established principles which underlie sound 


business practice. 
The of the National Institute of Credit is to provide, 
at the lowest possible cost to the student, educational training 


which will make advancement in business not a possibility but 
a certainty. In the credit field, the Institute aims specifically 
to qualify its students, whether beginners, credit men, credit 
managers or credit executives, to move up to the position which 
is immediately ahead of them and which represents the next 
logical step in their advancement. 


The 1 is a Department of the National Association 
Institute of Credit Men. Its educational work is car- 
ried on through two main channels—class-room courses 

under the auspices of local credit associations in a number of 
cities, and correspondence courses conducted from the National 
Office at 41 Park Row, New York City. 

Prospective students who are within traveling distance of 
one of the classroom courses should, if possible, carry on their 
study in this way. By so doing they will get the advantage 
of personal contact with the instructor and opportunity for 
exchange of opinion and experience with other students. 

Those who are not able to attend classroom courses should 
arrange to take the correspondence work. 


yonden: Cou now offered by the National 
Corresgon Ce NOUFSES Institute of Credit are two: 
Credits and Collections, and Basic Economics. The material in 
each course consists of a text book, printed lecture assignments, 
and problems to be solved and sent to the Director of the 
Institute for correction and grading, after which they are fe- 
turned to the student with grade and comments. 


The text in the Credits and Collections course is “Credits 
and Colle-tions,” by David E. Golieb and Richard P. Ettinger, 
published by Prentice-Hall, Inc. In connection with this 
course there are five problems. 
In the Basic Economics course the text is Henry 
Clay’s “Economics for the General Reader” (the 
American edition, edited by Professor Eugene E. 
Agger, of Columbia University). 
Trespondence courses in Business ish 
and Accounting are being planned and will be 
announced as soon as they are ready. 
Meanwhile a number of students are con- 
tin their work toward the Insti- 
tute’s certificates by taking corre 
spondence courses offered by edu- 
cational institutions such as Co- 
lumbia University and the 
University of Wisconsin. 





Dr. FRANK A. Fa, 

NavionaL Instrrure 
OF Crepit, Derr. 2, 

41 Park Row, 

New York City. 


Will you kindly mail me in- 
fermation concern’ the fol- 
lewing courses: (Check course 
desired) 






























“Basic Boonomics” ( ) 
“Credits and Collections” ( ) 


SOCCER EHH REE E HEEB EEE Ee 
Pee eeceseseeeceee se UE. ce sesseee 


SPOS EEE EHH EHH OTHE EEH HEHE wee 


FORO E EET R RHEE HEHEHE HEHE EH EEE EEE 






rtifi The National Institute of Credit gives two 
Certificates [h« ates the Junior and the Senior Certif- 
cate. The Junior Certificate is awarded to students who have 
completed the following 300 hours of work: 

Credits and Collections ..........cccseereccseeseeeess 66 hours 


anh bh ee bhdee cdbwewseebeeeécrocesecooed 60 hours 
Bees ost zarerewsnoeesmnosentreyeneeeees iB EES 
eee te ait Seas See ae Aer 60 hours 
ON SLO RTT ECE ICT Pe 300 hours 


The Senior Certificate is awarded to students who have 
completed the work prescribed for the Junior Certificate and 
300 additional hours (a total, therefore, of 600 hours) in the 
following subjects: 


Associates and Fellows in Credit. eee ond 
awarded thé Junior Certificate and who have had three years 
of practical credit experience become Associates of the Na- 
tional Institute of Credit. Students who have been awarded 
the Senior Certificate and who have had five years of practical 
credit experience become (provided they are at least 25 years 
of age) Fellows of the National Institute of Credit. 


gani tion The educational work of the Institute is 

Or _ * under the direction of the Director of 

Education, aided a Su isory Committee, composed of a 

board of three business educators and three experienced credit 

men. The Committee on Credit Education of the National 

Se co-operates in establishing and maintaining local 
pters. 


Today is not too soon to get started on an Institute course. 

Fill out the coupon at the lower left-hand corner 
of this page and send it at once. By return mail you will receive 
a general prospectus of the Institute, special bulletins describing 
the correspondence courses, and registration blanks. The 
courses are $15 each or $25 if taken together. This is at cost. 
The aim of the Institute is not to make profits but to help 
to produce better credit men. 

Even if you are not definitely sae credit work, or 
looking forward to it, remember that courses will be of 
distinct value to you in any business. When new policies are 
to be formed, modern business turns to the man who is 
thoroughly trained in the principles of credit, for the man who 
knows credits knows business. 

Mail the coupon today, and the Institute will a you full 
information concerning the courses. Then let the Institute help 
you to get a thorough knowledge of credit—the foundation 
stone of modern business. 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF CREDIT 


41 Park Row 


New York City 











Tomorrow Never 








Comes—Start 


Today 
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